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PRICE TEN CENTS 














Bionraphy, Bistory, and Travel 





THE BROWNINGS: THEIR 
LIFE AND ART By LILIAN WHITING 


A complete biography of each of the wedded poets, 
rich in hitherto unpublished material. Fully illus- 
trated. Boxed, $2.50 net. 


GOETHE AND HIS WOMAN 


FRIENDS By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Discloses the true relations between the Poet and 
many charming women. With 100 illustrations. Box- 


ed, $3.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN 
DRAMATIST By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


The first book to treat adequately of American dra- 
matists and their work. Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE FAIR LADIES OF 
HAMPTON COURT By OLARE JERROLD 


The life stories of the famous “Hampton Court Beau- 


ties.” With 22 portraits from paintings. $4.00 net. 
THE BELGIANS 
AT HOME By CLIVE HOLLAND 


The country and its people vividly depicted. With 
16 illustrations in color and other pictures. $3.50 net. 
7 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD 
COLLEGES By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Deals with the piquant incidents in the history of 
each of the colleges. Fully illustrated. $1.75 net. 


NAPOLEON By ARTHUR HASSALL 
4 concise account of the Emperor's career, with an 
invaluable bibliography. Profusely illustrated, $2.50 
net 





Miscellaneous Books 


SOME ASPECTS OF 

THACKERAY By LEWIS MELVILLE 
Delightfully written chapters on the great novelist’s 
life and work. With 48 illustrations. $2.50 net 


MEMORIES OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE By 


Home life of the Presidents from 
velt, as witnessed by a veteran White 
Illustrated, $2.00 net 


FAMOUS 
SEAFIGHTS By JOUN RICHARD HALE 


A popular account of naval warfare from Salamis to 
Tsu-Shima. With 13 illustrations and 17 plans. $2.00 
A GUIDEBOOK 
TO COLORADO Ry 


Gives fully the history, traditions 
features. Maps and illustrations. 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO 
DESERT By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A new single-volume edition of the book that best de 
picts the Sahara of Southern California. Profusely 
illustrated. 2.50 net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR 


The first adequate account of its 
growth, down to 1860. $4.00 net. 


WORKS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN 

POCKET EDITION. 12 vols. 18mo. With photogravure 
frontispieces and numerous maps Limp morocco 
$18.00 net. Per volume, $1.50 net. 


coL., W. H, CROOK 


Lincoln to Roose 
House official 


EUGENE PARSONS 
and distinctive 
$1.50 net. 


By CHARLES WARREN 


foundat'on and 














ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN 


NAVAL STRATEGY »; 


The results of twenty years’ study of the subject, by 
the world’s foremost authority. With maps. $3.50 net. 


SCIENTIFIC 
MENTAL HEALING by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A careful and impartial survey of the entire field 
of mental healing, etc. $1.50 net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 


CERAMIC ART By J. F. BLACKER 
A practical guide for collectors of old English pot- 
tery and china. Profusely illustrated. 3.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF ENTREES by saner ™. nine 


a recognized author- 
$1.50 net 


Over 800 recipes, menus, etc., by 
tv on cooking. Fully illustrated 


Fiction 


HAVOC By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
An engrossing story of love, mystery, and interna- 
tional intrigue—the kind that made Oppenheim fa- 
mous. With Christy pictures in color. $1.25 net. 


WHEN WOMAN 
PROPOSES By ANNE WARNER 


A clever and entertaining story tcld in Anne War- 
ner’s best vein. Jillustrated in color. Bored, $1.25 net 


THE ROAD By FRANK SAVILE 
A virile romance of railroad building in the Bal 
kans. Jllustrated, $1.25 net. 


THE LOTUS LANTERN 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR and MARTIN SABINE 
A love story of great charm and dramatic power, with 
its scenes laid in Japan. Jilustrated, $1.25 net. 


AT GOOD OLD SIWASH 


Humorous reminiscences of undergraduate days with 


By GEORGE FITCH 


a laugh on every page. Capitally illustrated. $1.25 
net, 

ACROSS THE 

LATITUDES By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Remarkable stories of the sea. IJllustrated. $1.25 net 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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The Nation 


1 WEEKLY 


FOUNDED IN 186 
Re { f New k (ty Post Office Py 
a nd ae il matt 
eA n iblia 1 and wned by t ew 
) r Poet ¢ Oewald Garrison Villard 
I ! \ an J ttison Treasurer Paul 
} M alt 
Tavee d ra per year in advan postpaid in 
any par fi the United Btatea or Mewrico; to Canada 
$3.50 md ft foreign countrica ce mpriacd in the 


Poatal Union $4.00 


Address THE NATION, 
Vesey Street 


Publication Ofice, 20 


CONTENTS OF 
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The Nation 


Educational 





LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, Box 170. 
] ISS ETHEL WALKER’S School 


r Girls opens October Srd, 1911 College 

pa course and general cours Special 
facilit for riding aged other out-of-door activities 
Par ittention given to girls under fourteen 
Head f ch ETHEL M WALKER, A.M., 


I lawr College 








WANTED: 
le nb to go to the country as resi 
1 for a nine-year-old boy Mus 
llege training must be strong n 
» and know something about athletics 
2 1 poxition fer the right man Ad 
‘ Ht eare of the Nation 





fs TORING AND HOME TRAIN 
Hlouse 


IN¢é rOoOR BOYS Red Gir n. Mass 

\ t ber f bevs thoroughly prepared for 

econdary schools in cheerful home surroundings 

| ; 2) 000 ‘ A. SHAW, Groton, Mass. (For 
f Mer “ ther 





wf ‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Evenerr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1416 F St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av., New York 611 Swetiand Bd., Portland 
eger Bd., Chicago 258 Douglashd., LosAngeles 
105 ¢« er Bd., Denver 2142 ShattuckAv., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual 


Sia SP 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies schools of all grades with competent 
teachers Assists teachers in obtaining positions 
Send for Bulletin No. 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany,N.Y 





NEW YORK Day School, 174 Falton St. 
LAW SCHOOL, Evening School, N.Y.City. 
Dwight Method’’ of Instruction, LL.B. in two 
years LL.M. in three years High standards 
Send for catalogue GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





B: ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for leading 
Llege Catalogue, H. D. Foering, B.S., Principal. 








W INTED 1 GOVERNESS FOR 
mbia, South America state experience, 
wl and references Room 92, 80 

\ Stree New York City 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Nutting’sLatinPrimer 


, H.C. Notting, Ph.D., Assistant 
! fessor of Latin, University 
of California 


for upper grammar grades, 
s a firm foundation for fur- 


ther progress; gives a working vocab- 
ulary of nearly 400 words; interests 
the ipil in Latin as a living, rather 
than a dead, language; and teaches 
thoroughly the most fundamental con- 


structions 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Vork Cincinnati Chicago 








JUST PUBLISHED 
THE POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ALLEGORY OF 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD, 
ud f the English Department in the 
versity of Washington 75 cents 

*k should prove of unusual inter 
lous students of Iiterature rnd 
Faerle Queene’’ in college 

ol will find it f great service 


reting the poem 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 








' BELLES-LETTRES 
SERIES 


FORTY VOLUMES NOW READY 
LIST FREE ON REQUEST 


[Vol. 93: No. 2412 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


JohnBrown:ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK, 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendows book: more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 

is written soberly, as befits history, by the 

very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
I can only say after reading from first to last 

its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 
countered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 


of a single work."’ 
JOHN T. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY. ‘Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be 
this as it may, the merit and charm are none 
the less; he has seized well a splendid oppor- 
tunity and has written one of the great biogra- 
phies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE. ‘In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war."’ 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLE. “A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 
and justice.’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN, ‘The most valu- 
able and comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
f John Brown.” 


Ww. EE. CONNELLEY in the Tepeka 
CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history."’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown."’ 


The North Carolina REVIEW... ‘io this 
biography Mr. Villerd has touched high-water 
mark The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons. Full of life and movement 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . . Mr. Villard has illus- 
trated In this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.”’ 


London TIMES. ‘It is searcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of 
the whole story. . It at once becomes 
the standard, and probably the final authority 
on its theme.” 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. ‘Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness.’"’ 


HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville 
COURTER-JOURNAL. ‘No fault may 
justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished.”’ 

Barlington (lowa) HAWKEYVE. “It ts 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part of 
the country."’ 


First Edition, October tat; 
Second Edition, November 21st; 
Third Edition, March Ist. 


Fully illuatrated with portraita and other tllua- 
With coptous notes and bibliography 
£5.00 net 


frationa 


Postage 26 cents 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN ‘COMPANY 


Hoston New York Chicago London 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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THE THEOLOGY of 


SCHLEIERMACHER 
By GEORGE CROSS 


CONTENTS 
I. Historical introduction 
(a) A Sketch of Schleiermacher’s Life 
(b) Schleiermacher’s Relation to Ear 
lier Protestantism. 
Il. Presentation of “The Chris- 
tian Faith” 
Introduction. 
Chapter I: Explanation of Dogmatics 
Chapter II: The Methods of Dog- 
matics, 
I. Unfolding of the Religious Self- 
Consciousness. 
II. The Antithesis in the Religious 
Self-Consciousness. 
1. Unfolding of the Consciousness of Sin 
2 Unfolding of the Consciousness of 
Grace 
Ill. An Estimate 
Works of Reference 





360 pages, 12mo0., cloth; postpaid $1.65 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
AGENTS 
The Baker & Taylor Company. New York 
The Cambridge University Press ls 
and Edinburgh; Th. Stauffer, Leipzig: The 
Maruzen-Kabnshiki-Kaisha Tokyo Osaka 
ind Kyoto 


nidon 
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ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN 
ROMAN PAGANISM 


JUST OUT JUsT out 


f view adopted by the latest historians."’ 


Paganism, Notes, Index 


By FRANZ CUMONT. With an tatred ict essay HORIZRI 
TRANSLATION Pp 20 Cloth, $2.00. net (Sa. ¢ 
- 

The Propagation of the Oriental mitebe t ve t f N I 
the leading fact in the moral history of the pogan empire T? gians, by reason of t 
tellectual bent and education, were for a lon re | 
of the Jewish tradition than the causes that disturbed it; but a reaction has taken 
todlay they endeavor to show that the church ! borrowed considerably fr t! 
and ritualistic ceremonies of the pagan myster In spite f the prestige thet ‘ 
Eleusis, the word ‘mysteries uiis up H 1 Asia ra r than Greece prope ! ime 
in the first place the earliest Christian com ea were founded. formed and dev ° ir 
the heart of Oriental populations, Semites s, and Egyptia Moreov the relig ‘ 
of those people were much farther advanced, m ber in en nl we ~« , strik 
ing and stirring than the Greco-Latin anthrop hism Their turgy always derives ite | 
spiration from generally accepted beliefs abo fication embodied in certain acts regarded 
as sanctifying These facts were almost ider n the various sects Th new faith 
poured its revelation into the hallowed mould earlier religions be« se in that form alone 
could the world in which it developed receiv: mesen ge This is approximately the point 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: Introduction, Row 
Spread, Asia Minor Egypt, Syria, Persia, As'r 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA 


Ry FRANZ CUMONT, Pp. 240 Cloth, $1.50 net (Ga. 64.) 
A treatise on the origin and history of th Mithraic religion, showing how and why it 
failed to become the dominant religion of the Roman Empire 


mi the Orlent, Why the Ortenta Religions 


> 
t 
gy and Magic, The Transformation of Romen 





lectures on astrology and religion In antiquity 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE.—Franz Cumont 


ism.’’ will make a lecture tour in America for the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religion." He begins the 9th of October at Lowell Institute tn Boston, then he 

mtinues at Hartford (Theol. Sem.); Brooklyn ‘Institute for Arts and Sctences Baltimore 
(Johns Hopkins Univ.); Philadelphia (Dreze! te Chieago (VU. of C. from 2lat to 28th 
if Nov.), and finally Leadville, where he leaves the %th f Decemi« Ile is to give Bi 


f ‘Oriental Religions in Roman Pagan 








OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. CHICAGO 











THE BOOK OF THRE YEAR 


What Eight Million Women Want 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 
Illustrated, $2.00 net; postage 20 cents 


Unique in every way A complete survey of the 
{deals and accomplishments of the effective, think 
ing women of our time Not a woman's suffrage 
book, but far broader Essentially constructive 
No » one wil wants to know exactly what women 


can afford to miss this notable v 


sv ALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


made in Ros ton and Harvard Libra 


ries AM nt and modern languages. Trar 
revisior f nuscripts ete 
Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM 
9 Chestnut Street oct M 











° ° “4 by Willian ) 
Industrial Socialism '.,.\)")"...) 
is the most important contribution to the erature 
of American Socialism yet published Paper, 64 
pages, 10c. postpaid, catalog free. Charles i Kerr 
& Co Publishers, Chicago 

BOOKS All ut-of-print books supplied 
matter on what subject: write me, stating books 
wanted: I can get you any book ever published 
whe “nn in Eng rland, call and inspect a, stock f 

50.000 rare books. RAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
J hn Bright St.. Birmingham, England 
Celebrities Bor and Sold 





° f 
Autograph - Send for price * vat 


VALTER R. BENJ AMIN 


Letters 225 Fifth Av New York 








Pub. “THE COLLECTOR," $1 a yr 








JUST PUBLISHED 
The Book of the Hour 








i OXFORD UNI VERSITV PRESS 
| AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32ad Street, New York 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
FOR vrtougs A PION 


THE NEW FIRST FOLIO 


SHAKESPEARE 


The NEW POLITICS Ed. by PORTER-CLARKE, Text of 1025, 
Full Not | Variant 
By F. B. Vrooman, F.R.G.S. ! M ht’s Dreame I a 
p , ; 
Shall individualism, - i meng 
Socialism, or Nationalism } I I f \ } 
control this country ? I He mee A > 
. \ “ul | 
t | - f 
12mo. Cloth. $1. so net mt | i 
! 1V I I i 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. New York 


BEST 











Also juvenile ser ~ I deal with the best 
hers Bring me in your scripts Consul 
ns free Hours 2-4 P. M rypewriting aff se ff supplytr 
Se, A Re, } factlitte for su a 
HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY | American German 
Literary Worker, Manuscript Expert English Italian 
110 W 4th St New York Cit Sulte 1000 . 
Send for Miss H . Writer Aid Leaf French Spanish 
t 25 nt ! Catalogue free. Correspondence solicited 








SAMPLE COPIES 


OF 


THE NATION 


will be sent to any address for 


several weeks 


WITHOUT CHARGE 





The Nation 


20 Vesey St., 


New York City 








THE AEROPLANE 


"AST, + SENT AND FUTURE 
vow mt t{AHAME WHITI nd HARRY 
IIARDPER t t } us Avia 





i) ‘ 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 








iL. a 
VOLUME © 


THE STORY GIRL 


“ANNE OF GRE EN GABLES, ” Ete. 














AMERICANS: An Impression 





oats & BUECHNER 





20-32 We est 27th St., New York 





LOVE AND ETHICS 
By ELLEN KEY 


im. W Ht hascit, Publisher, New York, 





7A 
FOREIGN SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. yell 


BOOKS **:. AUTHORS 
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Among New Macmillan Books 


IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY Studies: Military and Diplomatic 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS Cloth, 8vo, probably $2.25 net 
There is a special interest and authority attaching to those papers on the 
Civil War times owing to the author’s access to valuable unpublished 
papers by his father, then Minister to England. 


ECONOMICS Principles of Economics 

By F. W. TAUSSIG, Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 

In two 8vo vols., probably $4.00 net per set 

QUESTIONS The Tariff in Our Times 
OF THE DAY A Study of Fifty Years’ Experience with the Doctrine of Protection. 

By IDA M. TARBELL. Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net 

Social Reform and the Constitution 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW, Eaton Professor of Administrative Law at 


Columbia University. Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net. Now ready 
- ~ a >. . 
RELIGION Everyman’s Religion 
By GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School of 
Cambridge. Cloth 12mo, probably $1.50 net 


BIOGRAPHY The Life of Ruskin 


By EDWARD T. COOK, Editor of the collected library edition of Ruskin’s 


works. In two 8vo vols., probably $6 net 
TRAVEL AND From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam 
DESCRIPTION By A. V. W. JACKSON, author of “Persia and the Persians.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, probably $3.50 net 


The Soul of the Far East 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL. A new edition with illustrations from Japanese 


prints, etc. Cloth, 12mo, probably $2.00 net 
AMONG RECENT ISSUES READY NEXT WEEK 
Poems. By MADISON CAWEIN The Mind of Primitive Man 
With an Introduction by WritLt1AM DEAN By FRANZ BOAS, Professor of Anthro- 
Hloweu! Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net pology, Columbia Universitv.12mo, $1.50 net 
The Friendship of Books 
ee BothEndsMeet — By TEMPLE SCOTT. Illustrated. Decor- 
=, Irs. SUE AINSLIE ( LARK ver ated cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net; also in leather, 
KDITH WYATT Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net $1.75 net. A new volume in the Friendly 
The Conquest of Nerves Library. 
\ Manual of Self Help. By Dr. J. W. The Five Great Philosophies of Life 
COURTNEY Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net By WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE, President 


of Bowdoin College. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 
Statesmen of the Old South (Jefferson, Highwaysand Bywaysofthe Great Lakes 


Calhoun, and Davis). by WILLIAM By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of the 

Ek. DODD Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net volumes in the American Highways and By- 

‘ays Series. strated, $2.0 

Old Lamps for New en ee Mlustrated, $2.00 

By EDWARD V. LUCAS. author of “Mr CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILD LOVERS 

Ingleside,” ete. ee Cloth, 12mo $1.25 net The Believing Years . . _— 
; , By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON. 

Law for the American Farmer Decorated cloth, t2mo, $1.25 net 
ty JOHN B. GREEN, of the New York Honey Sweet By EDNA TURPIN. 

Bar Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net Illustrated. Cloth, t2mo, $1.25 net 


NOTE: Many of the prices named above are approximate only, and subject to change upon the day of publi- 
cation. Our complete list eof Fall Announcements will be sent to any address on application. 


rat! THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = “***s"%!** 
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The 


The President's discussion of 
Anti-Trust 


his speech to the Detroit Board of Com- 


Week 


the Su- 


preme Court's decisions, in 
merce, was not only marked by the clear 


reasoning which distinguishes all his 


remarks on judicial or Constitutional 


questions, but was particularly timely. 
In consequence of much ill-judged infer- 
ence from the language of Chief 
White's had 


reached attacks on the « 


Justice 


opinions, a_ point been 


where urt’s 


position might have been made to play 


an unfortunate part in formal political 


declarations of the day. Mr. leaves 


Taft 


no doubt as to his own view of the mat- 


ter. “The court,” he said emphatically 


at Detroit, “has exhibited a courage in 


facing the necessary results in enforc- 


ing the statute that, instead of prompt- 


ing an attack on it, ought to make every 


American proud that we have such a 


tribunal.” Referring to the accusation 


fathered by the impulsive critics (who, 


of course, include Mr. Bryan) that the 


application of the “rule of reason” was 


a surrender of the people's rights and 


a usurpation of judicial power, the Pres 


ident challenges any man to come forth 


and say “what particular contract or re 


straint of interstate trade he would con- 
demn, which would not be condemned 
within this definition of the court.” 
Taking up the common assertion that 
in his own Presidential message of Jan- 
uary, 1910, he had declared the rule of 
reason” impracticable, the President an 
swers that what he then said a in 
exact accord with those decisio: His 
message of 1910 declared that insertion 
of the word “reasonable” in the statute 


itself, so as to distinguish “good Trusts” 


“bad Trusts” in their restraint of 


i 


from 


trade, would consistent and uni 


make 


form application of the law impo 


In other words, the court has declar- 


ed, not that a combination whose ul- 
terior purposes are presumptively harm 
less should be allowed to suppress com- 
petition and control prices, but that the 
scope of such combination and control 
must, in applying the law’s prohibitions, 
be considered in the light of reason. Mr 


Taft points out that in no other way 


can the manifest purpose of the au 


thors of the Anti-Trust Law be mad 


tion that the Cor 


For the n 
had 


effective. 


gress of 1890 seriously in mind to 


business combinations 


prohibit all 


even ordinary partnerships—merely be 


xisting com 
In his 


Trust decisior 


cause they eliminated a pre 
petition, is absurd upon its face. 
later anti 


view these 


far from emasculating the have 


feasible, 


tatute, 


in reality made almost for the 


first time, the uniform enforcement ol! 
the law. 
Senator Works of California is the 


latest of the Republican Insurgents t 


that they will be confronted b 


contess 


a serious “problem” President 


Taft is renominated. The difficulty wi 
be to decide, not what to think of 1 
but what to do themselves They ha 
their minds made up, Senat Wor 
declares, that Taft is too little of a pre 
gressive to give the Republican part 
any hope of success under his leads 
ship, but, then, think of the awful al 
ternative of voting for a Dem« at! T 
California Senator shrinks from tha 
is much aghast as La Follette or Cur 
1ins They have long 1 idé pe f 
bout the horrors of a possible Der 
cratic Admin ation nd rried e] 
on by that irning vy. that they 
innot turn about 1 Cor juentl 
they discountenance all t of a bolt 
from Taft und I t hat the 
hoic vill } te tich party 
nd gradually reform it I vithin 
ifter the uccessful fa f re 
, +) tariff } its friend It may 
é be that such a course on the part 
the Insurgent Re ub! ins is in 
ible, but for them t innounce it In 
rdvance nece rily to t t heart 
‘ their followers 
The Wil case” is disposed of by 
e President, in a letter to Secretary 
Wilson, presenting the hole subject 


th admirable clearness and with 


per- 


fect judicial poise. While some of the 


point brought out I Mr. Taft had not 


been apprehended in detail by the gen 


eral public, the essential features of the 


case became so well known within a 
few days after it first came up that 
there has never been room for reason 
able doubt as to the President's dispo 
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exonerated: 
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of it Dr. Wiley is compl 

and, so far from ent 
g the proposal of the personnel be 
by Attorney-General Wi 


backed 


ham, that he be “permitted to re 
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e President 


ze ft 


ork 


he 


an 


takes occa 
value and importance « 


d to express regret that 


rk should be hampered by unre: 


iry 


That 


in the tariff, few person: 


le 


Socialism is a 


e limitations of payment for the 


rvice of experts 


tter makes it absolutely cl 
as regards an nical 
the law, Dr. Wiley was 
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fT out of the 


mut it is a little queer that the one 
alist member of Congress should 

» enforce this fact by a staten 
which is absurdly wide of the n 


vould den 












~ 
we <4 
Figure tell the tors said Mr. 
I 
rift lu 
3 $3.50 
| rats 
I th. They 
t ~ the 
hang 
» its 
] ike i 
ind redu the 
lown the 
in pro 
‘ } prir 
in the ques 
ind D 0 
' r for so 
. ! innually 
N er absorbing may be the 
tion of Socialism, one would 
think that Mr. Berger would feel it his 
‘ ay ome glimmering no 
tion at least of what the leading con 
n Congres vas about. Mr. 
od and h ellow-Democrats 
ins ‘ t down the cus 
ol ilf, or one-tourth, 
Wha hey ade red to 
| A h, under 
prot © tari, are extort 
ed I \me! nh col uli for goods 
pro ‘ in ti country the amount 
neement of price beat no 
ation hate to the 
revenue collected 
ibsolutely prohibitory tariff, 
I lu | | ‘ ted, bu 
t ' ! t ( price 
o! I i lit ee great 
ill 
or Harrison iu only himself to 
! f people a hat skeptical 
about the incerity of his investigation 
nto gambling and vice conditions in 
( “are Ihy teelf the plan seems 
ralghtforward The Civil Service 
Comn ion | instructed by the Mayor 
to inquire into any fact hich tend to 
1 connectiot between any mem 
! f the Po epartment and eith 
‘ r bling orf iou conditions It 
ild to be t intention of he Com 
on to call upon member of the 
\ Commi or for explanation of 
charge ' t} ' elebrated report of 
ret niet \ C‘ommi ine; and 
nite nz that the investl- 
gatiol to } f most thorough offi 
pul that the city police force 
nina decad But the qu 
that haunts the mind of the reader 
of tl declaration of war upon protect 


. 
ie ind vice in Chicago is why it 
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come just now. Mayor Harrison has 


‘Lhe 


been the city’s Chief Executive more 
than once in this same decade, and it is 
but the simple truth that his name has 
been no more closely associated with 
bitter opposition to the granting of 
street-railway franchises without ade- 
quate compensation to the city than 
with apparent acquiescence in “wide- 


open” conditions and “red-light” dis. 


The Western Union Company’s quar- 
terly statement of earnings, just pub- 
lished, is the best in ten years—a fact 
that ought to bring some encourage- 
ment to Wall Street, particularly when 
it onsidered that this period covers 

prosperous years as 1901, 1905, and 

vine But the explanation is, perhaps, 

to be found in the Western Union's new 
policy of a more scientific management 
of its own property. We take it that 
this satisfactory showing is in no wise 
due to extensions of plant nor even 
to the adoption of more economical ap- 
pliances, but to the company’s efforts to 
‘tilize its existing plant to a greater 

\tent. In other words, it is the new 
night-letter and day-lette1 ervice to 

hick this present prosperity is proba- 
hiy due. The public has appreciated 
the lower rates, and the business has 
beeu taken on such a basis that it has 


illed for more employees, but sim- 


p given the present telegraphers the 
opportunity to fill in spare moments 
ith “slow” matter. We sincerely hope 
if our theory is correct as to this 
jiendid showing in the face of keener 
oaipetition than ever before, the com- 


ll go still further in the direc- 


ion of lower rates, and particularly 
will at last have the decency to 
e from its indefensible alliance 


pool-sell 


No ear but that of Gov. Dix has 
caught that popular clamor for boxing 
which is held by the Governor to justify 
public rioting such as marked the open- 
ng event at the Madison Avenue “Ath- 
letic Club,” or brutal exhibitions like 
that of last Friday night at the same 
place Boxing is the noble art of self- 
defence; in the process of popularizing 
this art the other night, one exponent 

vas practically slaughtered. Both of his 
eyes were closed, his nose was broken, 
his lips were slashed, and he received so 


many blows on the right side of the 
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head that it swelled to the size of a 
small pumpkin.” It is for entertain- 
ment of this sort that Gov. Dix finds the 
voice of the people of New York call- 
ing loudly. But it is curious how this 
clamor of the crowd failed to make it- 
self heard at Albany until a happy 
chain of circumstances swept into pow- 


er a majority controlled by Mr. Murphy. 


Once more it is necessary to say that 
automobile racing in enclosed spaces, 
with thousands crowding to the rails to 
see the spectacle, should cease. The 
tragedy at Syracuse ought to lead to 
the indictment and punishment of those 
responsible, for it is unfortunately aot 
unique. Similar plunges into crowds 
with fatal results have taken place in 
Indianapolis, in New York, and else 
where. For racing of this kind only a 
few places are suitable—beaches like 
that at Ormond and specially construct- 
ed tracks like the wonderful one at 
Brooklands, near London. Even on that 
track accidents happen to the racers; 
but they at least know the risks they 
assume. With spectators it is different. 
They have the right to believe that their 
safety has been assured by those respon- 


sible for the racing. 


To say that Mr. Hilton, in winning 
the American amateur golf champion- 
ship, had good fortune on his side, is 
no disparagement of his remarkable dis- 
play all last week. Luck, or “the rub of 
the green,’ is a recognized factor in 
golf; and Mr. Hilton himself freely ac- 
knowledged that it favored him con- 
spicuously at the deciding hole of his 
thrilling match with Mr. Herreshoff on 
Saturday. Further than that, he was 
highly fortunate in the draw for the 
tournament play, chance having given 
him three mediocre players to meet as 
against only two of high calibre. But 
no considerations of this sort really 
take away anything from the extraordi- 
nary game which he exhibited. To play 
through an entire week eleven rounds 
averaging about 76 is a performance of 
which it is safe to say no American ama- 
teur is capable. Any one of half a doz- 
en might beat Mr. Hilton in a single 
match, but his sustained low scoring, 
day after day, is the golfing marvel. He 
carries off our highest honors, not only 
amid expressions of personal good wi!!, 
but with the general conviction that the 


palm went to a man who merited it. 
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The death of Col John a. 


brings to mind anew the fact that the 


civil war was fought by boys. He him 
self left the class-room at sixteen to r 
turn to it three years later as a bre\ 
colonel. At this 
thing seems 
were many like Col. McCook, on both 


sides, though none were more promising 


young soldiers. It is related of Major- 
Gen. John Sedgwick that his staff called 
him “Old Uncle John,” although he was 
only fifty when killed; but the title is 
explained by the record that the oldest 
of his staff officers was but twenty-five, 
the others being between that mature 
age and eighteen! Col. McCook’s own 
father was killed at the age of sixty- 
three, when acting as an officer in a 
homeguard regiment called out by Mor- 
gan’s daring raid into Ohio, and his age 
evened up somewhat in years the losses 
of this famous family, which began at 
Bull Run and included the murder by 
guerrillas as he lay ill in an ambulance 


of the gifted Col. Robert L. McCook. 


The future implications of the tragic 


act at Kiev by which Russia gave no- 
tice to the world that her government 
is still a government of autocracy tem- 
pered by assassination, cannot at this 
moment be predicated with any degree 
of assurance. For that matter, the iden- 
tity of the assassin and the nature of 
his motives have not been clearly estab- 
lished. The authorities at Kiev are un- 
der the necessity of explaining how an 
emissary of the revolutionists found 
easy entrance into a hall where, if he 
had so chosen, he might have turned his 
weapon against the Czar himself with 
a very good chance of success. The 
hypothesis has been brought forward 
that the assassin Bogroff was another 
Azeff, and that, in playing the double 
role of revolutionary conspirator and 
police agent, he finally found himself 
facing the choice between executing the 
revolutionary committee’s orders or be- 
ing put to death by his comrad: It is 
not a very convincing theory, si! 
choice was, after all, between the cer 
tain death that now awaits him and the 
rather problematic punishment that a 


disorganized and discouraged revolu- 


tionary faction might be able to visit 
upon him. 


Measured by character and achieve 


ments, Stolypin without question tower- 





McCook 


distance of time the 


incredible, and yet there 
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ronment whe f ly : is usuall 

companied by the p s outlook 
nd tempe s ’ | is the la 
Gen. Trepoff, the Sunday 
Stolypin added to strengt f will and 
n autocrat £ ent, a 
knowledge of the | f tecraft 
such as no other minister during tl 
reign of Nicholas II has displayed, wit 
the exceptin n of Sergius Witt Called 
to the Premiership during the full tid 
of revolution in the summer of 190 
Stolypin went about the business of « 
tinguishing the liberal movement wit] 
relentless thoroughness There was a 


Russian Parliament in being and a ful! 


code of popular and personal libertle 
but the methods of Stolypin were the 
old methods of he police tate, elab 
orated and carried to a hig pit of 
perfection He pacified Russia through 
the instrumentality of dru: ead court 
martial and pul | I ver 
h as Gen. Trep t e done 
Where he went furthe tha the old 
police mir el in deve ng a cor 
tructive poli ( é nd nom) 
legislatior I een d 
ed primarily to make another revolu 
7 \ I } ; } ch 
! a great dea | a Phe 
breaking up of the ce na ystem ol 
land ownership and the lonization of 
Siberia I two pro of first-ra 
importance Judged by his } gramme 
| title to real statesmal p might 
have been made o Phe tre le i 
n his method There he ‘ 
1 tl police 1 ods tl had gu 
il governme! pol thre it t 
gen of Alexant Ill and e | ‘ 
| pero Stolypin 1 d t 
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yrs e of! ne ( pi ha 
een tel I G I and has led to 
disorder n ] f is be e a seri 
i ‘ I e Austrian capita If 
the Socialists have chosen t make an 
issue of the cost of living, it is only 


proof that the problem is a real one. We 


need not enter into the complex discus 


sion of what underlies the present eco- 
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WAINE AND THE REFERENDUM. 
I oseness of the popular vote in 
Maine, on a question regarded as of 
il importance to the welfare of the 
State, suggests some reflections on the 
general merits of the initiative-and-ref- 
erendum system as a substitute for rep- 
resentative government. In the instance 
before us, this evenly balanced vote, this 
result which would have been reversed 
if only eleven electors out of 120,000 
had changed their votes, had _ refer- 
ence to the repeal of an established fea- 
ture of the State’s Constitution, but pre- 
cisely the same thing might happen in 
regard to the introduction of some in- 
novation of crucial importance. Under 
the system of initiative and referendum, 
a very small percentage of the voters 
may propose a measure, and, if it is 
then carried in a popular election by a 
margin ever so narrow, it becomes a 
law, without qualification or amend- 
ment, and without having to encounter 
the possibility of a veto at the hands of 
the Executive 
Now it Is quite true that, under any 


em of republican government, the 


e closeness may arise in an election, 
d that the result, however momen 
tous consequences, must be accepted 


by a law-abiding people. The reversal of 
! votes in New York State 


nal election of 1884 would 


ade Blaine President instead of 

( nd; and in any legislative body 

that is almost exactly tied, it is easy 
to point out how few changes of vote 
properly distributed, would have suf 

ficed to modify the complexion of the 


I ilt But there is a difference. To 


i Legislature, or a Governor, or a 

j lent, is not the same thing as to 
, er an abstract question with the 
ts ord yes or no. You have still 
human belngs to deal with, men who 
ha ! nu e or ik distinctly com 
i to certain lines of action, but 

» still retain—-if they are men and 

t puppet the right of privat 
n the whole state of facts 

t p ent iteelf for their decision. 

I ry closen of the vote by which 
ty on may itself be a part of 


ite of facts which they may feel 

not only thelr right, but their duty, 
wcount; and this is espe 

of the cast which are the 

wt important. the cases In which some 
ous and critical step was Included 


n the party's programme, the, re sult of 


, 
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taking which might be attended with 


disastrous consequences. One has only 
to think of such a question as that of 
the free coinage of silver to see how de- 
sirable it is that there should reside 
somewhere, in the minds of some few 
men of superior intelligence and supe- 
rior courage, the power to prevent the 
automatic consequence of a bare major- 
ity resulting from a mere count of 
noses. 

Of course, in addition to the opportu- 
nity given for reflection and for indi- 
vidual judgment on the part of legisla- 
tors, the representative system presents 
the advantage of giving opportunity for 
desirable modification of a proposed 
measure. But against all this the advo- 
cates of the initiative-and-referendum 
system place one argument which, to 
their mind, swallows up all the others, 
and the force of which it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to deny. What inde- 
pendent and honest Legislatures might 
do, they say, is very pretty to talk 
about, but the condition that confronts 
us in this country is that ‘we cannot get 
that kind of Legislatures. Were it not 
for the degree of truth in this view, 
there would be no occasion to discuss the 
subject of the initiative and referendum 
as a practical issue. But whatever 
weight there may be in this comsidera- 
tion, it will not do to lose sight of the 
gravity of the change that is proposed 
by the direct-legislation men, nor of the 
immense loss that it threatens, along 
with any gain that it may bring. So 
long as the idea of representative gov- 
ernment, in the full sense of the word, 
is still dominant in our polity, the true 
effect of its abandonment cannot safely 
be inferred from the fragmentary ex- 
periences of a few States. The heart of 
the issue lies in the question whether 
in the long run the initiative-and-refer- 
endum system will sap the vitality of 
representative government; whether it 
will result in turning over all really 
vital questions to the decision of a 
mere numerical majority at the polls— 
in a state of things in which a momen- 
tous change like the introduction of 
prohibition or the free coinage of silver 
may be effected in a moment, without 
the interposition of any chance for the 
assertion, by representative men, of 
those intellectual and moral powers 


hich have hitherto been regarded as 


an essential part of the forces that 


hape our political destinies. 
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Upon a subject less far-reaching, and 
also less remote, the Maine election 
may serve to point a moral. When a 
proposed Constitutional amendment is 
under consideration, it is often thought- 
lessly urged, when the objections to it 
are not manifestly conclusive, that the 
Legislature should give it the benefit of 
the doubt, since its favorable action 
would mean only the submission of the 
question for approval or rejection by 
the people. The fallacy of this view 
must be evident on a moment’s thought; 
since, if it were adopted, the result 
would be that the Constitution could be 
changed with greater facility than an or- 
dinary law. The closeness of the Maine 
election, however, brings into strong re- 
lief the lack of authoritative force in the 
mere acceptance or rejection of a funda- 
mental measure by a popular majority. 
Approval of a Constitutional amendment 
by such a majority is designed to be a 
check on legislative action, not a substi- 
tute for it. In order that a change should 
be made in the organic law, it should 
satisfy, separately and independently, 
the requirement of being approved by 
the Legislature and the requirement of 
being approved by the people. No legis- 
lator can absolve himself from the duty 
of recording his own judgment upon 
it, on the plea that he is merely giving 
the people a chance to decide. It is his 
own duty to decide according to his 
judgment and conscience. The adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution is 
understood to mean, first of all, that the 
Legislature has pronounced judgment in 
its favor, and secondly that the people 
have not reversed but confirmed that 
judgment. Any other view of the mat- 
ter is manifestly absurd; and yet such 
views are so often put forward that the 
Maine election may serve a useful pur- 
pose in reminding us of their falsity. 


THINGS FOR POLITICIANS TO DENY. 

If a modern poet were to bring up to 
date the account of “the spirit who de- 
nies,” he would have to reckon largely 
with men in public life. They are all 
the time being called upon to deny hav- 
ing said or done certain things with 
which they are charged. One of the lat- 
est and most amusing instances of this 
has just occurred in England. Mr. 
Lloyd George was accused of having 
declared that he “would never rest until 
he had made England bow the knee to 
| Wales.” Enemies of “the wretched lit- 
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tle Welsh attorney” 


this story with glee, and it was having 


a great run in the irresponsible news- 


papers. But the Chancellor of the 


chequer finally wrote a letter solemnly 
denying that he had ever said anything 


of the kind. So the national 


will not have to be altered, and it will 


not be necessary for Englishmen 


practise going on their knees to Welsh- 


men. 


Candidates for office have regularly to 


make arrangements for a series of pub- 


lic denials. 


story that periodically crops up 


that demands the most earnest disclaim- 


ers and refutation. 


standing for high office has been heard 
to say that, in his opinion, a dollar a 
The 


day is enough for any workingman 
not $1.25 
No 


figure is always precise: 


$1.12% a day, but exactly $1. 


gard is had for rising or falling wages 
the 
hard-hearted man is charged with hav- 
is 
old em- 


or changes in the cost of living; 


ing asserted that a dollar a day 


enough. Usually it is some 


ployee, or a farmer-friend, who has heard 


him say 


mentioned until a political 


came up. 


or neighbors in the country, come for- 


ward to bear witness that 


the sentiment attributed to the 


date to be abliorrent to him, since they 
had often heard him say that no rate 
of pay could be too high for the beloved 


laboring man, 


that this charge was made against 
Judge Parker in 1904, and was then 
impressively declared to be false. But 


it was really a revival or survival of 
earlier days. For many years the dollar- 
a-day fiction had been numbered in the 
United States among the things for poli- 


ticians to deny. 


During a recent turbulent 
played a truly strenuous part. 
of 


charges 


denial 
A 
damnable 


collection the mendacious and 


made and exposed 
during those six years without a dull 
moment, would rival in length the list 
of specimens brought back from Africa 
fixed 


and active was then the habit of denial, 


Smithsonian. Indeed, so 


for the 


that some things were denied before 


they were alleged, and in one case, at 
least, a furious denial, with a threat of 
criminal prosecution, followed a news- 
which its face was 


paper article on 


plainly humorous. That period will long 


were circulating 


Ex- 


anthem 


to 


In this country there is one 


and 


It is that some man 


or 


re- 


it, though the fact was never 
campaign 


Thereupon other employees, 


they know 


candi- 


It will be remembered 


Presidency, 
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remain 
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a high-water mark in 


or duty, of political denial 


A more serious aspect of the matter 


is seen when we pass from what may 


be only campaign slanders or partisan 


attacks, to questions of political princi 


ple, supposed to be held peculiarly sa 


cred. A good illustration of what we 


mean was furnished the other day in 


the discussions of the assembled Gover 
De- 


pretty sharp on 


nors at Spring Lake, New Jersey. 


bate chanced to grow 


the question of Executive power and 


the control of Legislatures, and particu- 


larly on the subject of the referendum 
and recall. Every disputant, however, 
when hard put to it, had one trium 


phant resort. “Then you don’t trust the 


people?” he would ask. Now, this is a 
question which always strikes terror 
to the heart of a politician—this is a 
charge which he must make haste to 


deny. No matter on which side he may 


be arguing, or how he may stand on the 


main question, his necessary postulate 


is that the people are always to be trust 


ed, and that he, for his part, has not a 


particle of doubt that the American vot 


ers fully realize Plato's dream of sove- 


reign power joined to absolute wisdom. 


safe for him to attempt to 


Nor is it 


make any nice distinctions in this mat- 


ter. We observe that on this occasion 


one or two of the more daring Gover- 


nors ventured to assert that there might 


be a difference between the settled and 


deliberate will of the pt ople anda popu 


lar “caprice.” But this is perilous. The 
retort is obvious, and it was made: “Can 
you feel sure that it was not a foolish 


caprice that put you in office? 


Alongside the things which public 


men have to deny is the even more trou 


blesome category of things they have to 


explain away. These arise, not from 
vague or malicious charges, but from 
printed letter or recorded speech, It 
requires great skill in a politician to 


show how when he said black in 1902 he 


really meant the same as white in 1911 


or, at all events, a neutral shade of 
gray. This was Senator Cummins’s dif 
ficulty when Senator Williams confront 
ed him with an extract from one of his 
own messages, as Governor of lowa, de 
riding the notion that Canadian reci 
procity could injure the American farm 
er. The Iowa Senator had not Glad 
stone’s mastery in this kind of thing 
for the latter was said to be able to “ex- 
plain away” the wife of a bishop. But 


the art, 


choice was the best one that could po 
sibly have been made 
THE STATES AND THEIR PRISON 
That the conference of Govern 
oted so much time to the lera 
m of prison questions is at " 
nificant indication of the pe 
now coming to be universally a gned 
such questions and ar 
rf he varied usefulne t 
onferences may have. Unlil 
the questions that have co! before 
Governors, tl of pri ! i 
Sf no questions of party 
ersy, nor any i ie of tl 
powers between the States and tl} Fed 
eral Government In the matt 
rime, except in the comparat 
mall domain of violations « Ie il 
law, each State has complete f 
the situation within its bord \ i 
result, the history of prison admit: ra 
tion in this country furr 
material both for the advocat 
the critic of our syst ‘ ted 
States. In some respects, and pre 
nently in the establishment of juv 
courts, individual State of our Union 
have set an example that has | I 
mired and imitated in a n l 1 
leading countries of the orld 
on the other hand, in a large 
tion of our States there have prevail 
in the ordinary management of p! ! 
and reformatories—abov« all, it 
yunty institution conditl tha i 
a reproac h to the our 
vhich have long ceased tolerated 
by an of th i nee I hu 
oy J t i e I I t 
i 4 nor t be that our 
Sta ha had to ow it I I i 
ould have been presented by the 
f ou p ol viministr i 
i inder the centralized I 
nat 
] i n or the i 
n earnest effort ’ 
d i higher tandard 
snag ent and to take ina 
ore seriously into account the po j- 
bilities of regeneration, instead of de- 


generation, 
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even. he would have shrunk from t} 
task of explanation which will soon be ' 
; 
pressing upon Mr. Roosevelt. We refer 


to that congratulatory statement of hig 


to the American people, 


after 


President Taft's election, and 


tively and sweepingly asserting that the 


for those condemned to 





ter! of service as convict there is 
every hand The 
iblished b he Na- 


f tt on P n Labor shows 


Uwovernors 


ind mor idely recognized. An- 
ing, of perhaps equal or greater 
yortance, is the question of giving the 
open-air occupation so tar as 
ble; and along this line highly en- 
aging experience has already been 

put on record in more than one State 
From such an interchange of facts and 


opinions as was had at the Governors’ 


conference, whatever is best in all 
t! movements for betterment of 
pl n conditions must inevitably re 
‘ ea trong impetu throughout the 
Inior 

L t by no means only upon the 
adoption of general principles or meth 
ods that the question of prison reform 


7 on provement turns In this, 


the general questions of govern 

t, ther I il! a deal of truth in 
ite’ best admini 

Ou ‘ fundamentally bad 

I adit ilts canno 


beneficent by ad 
I ind the be o! 
i | futile oO m 
I ineficiel or corrupt man 
Phi iryland Stat Peniten 


! il nia ior many years 
ia ol ) ou ke on of great 
1 i the prisoners, and 
time effected 
it out any change ofl 
through the extra 
ind exemplary de 

vho has survived 
the State So, 
mn enormous range between 
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tention of the Governors last week is 
the simple requirement of complete pub- 
licity in regard to prison-labor contracts 
a requirement which is manifestly 
just in itself, and of which the exposure 
of outrageous abuses has abundantly 

emphasized the necessity. 
In relation to the largest and deepest 
problems of the treatment of crime, the 
uestion of quality in the prison officials 
becom: absolutely essential. At the 
International Peace Congress, 
pape dealing with such fundamental 
iestions as the indeterminate sentence, 
probation, ete., recognized the obtaining 
of a high class of officials as the indis- 
vensable prerequisite of success in these 
vors to put the treatment of crime 
upon a more hopeful footing. It is a 
atisfaction to be able to think that 
along this line great progress has been 
made in most of our States in recent 
years. This has been largely due to the 
infiltration of the ideas underlying the 
merit system throughout the whole 
country, even where its principles have 
not been embodied in any provision of 
law. The hideous monstrosity of mak- 
ing the guardianship of wretches con- 
demned to prison a source of reward for 
party workers and “heelers” is gradual- 
ly but steadily becoming apparent to 


f decent Americans every- 


the minds « 
here But the old bad system still 
lingers, and still calls for vigorous ef- 


fort to stamp it out, 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
HERE 

ation in Great Britain has just 

en undergoing a careful scrutiny. The 
icducational Section cf the British Asso 
tion has been listening to papers and 
ddresses on a wide range of topics, 
have then become the subject of 


il discussion. Some of these topics 


ame as tho we are accustom- 
to; others are strikingly unfamiliar. 
\n example of the latter class is the 


oblem of Church and School, which 
yhases Thus, the profession- 
al training of teachers in Scotland, 
vyhere it has made more progress than 

England, has only recently been tak- 

out of the exclusive control of denom 
national training colleges and assumed 

the state Another aspect of the 
“me question was presented by Bishop 
Yelldon, in an address that covered the 
ficld from elementary to university edu 


tion. He dared to look forward to the 
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‘time when Oxford and Cambridge would 


recognize Nonconformists as eligible not 
only for degrees, but for lectureships 
and professorships in the theological 
faculty. A result of the present situa- 
tion, he pointed out, is that, since these 
institutions are the close preserves of 
tbe Church of England, the modern uni- 
versities tend to become the preserves of 
nen-conformity In this way narrow- 
ness begets uarrowness, to the disadvan- 
tage of all concerned 

When we turn to examinations and 
the relations of secondary schools and 
colleges, we seem to emerge from medi- 
eval to modern times. We have never 
lived under the shadow of an official re- 
ligious establishment, but we have heard 
much about the blessing and the curse 
of formal tests of proficiency, and very 
much about the futility of the prepara- 
tory school and the dictation of the uni- 
versities. The suggestion that the sub- 
ject of examinations deserved investiga- 
tion by that court of last resort, a Royal 
Commission, indicates the gravity with 
which it was regarded. The report of 
such a body would be eagerly seized 
upon by American educators, especial- 
ly if it realized in some degree the hope 
of one speaker that scientific method 
might be successfully applied to the ex- 
amination of examinations. Even in 
these problems, however, which are com- 
mon to Great Britain and the United 
States, there is as much difference as 
likeness. On both sides of the water 
there is complaint of the want of co- 
ordination between secondary school and 
college. But with us it takes the form 
of an outcry against the tyranny of the 
ecllege. In England, there is _ protest 
against the “unnatural ascendency” en- 
jcyed by secondary education. The trou- 
ble there is apparentiy a serious over- 
lapping of work Here, to judge by what 
the colleges say, a warm welcome awaits 
a nearer approach to overlapping, which, 
judged by the sighs and groans of the 
secondary schools, is utterly beyond the 
range of possibility. point that comes 
closer to our conditions is that of too 
little overlapping of methods, between 
the much lecturing and little teaching 
of the university and the “spoon-feed- 
ing” of the schools 

It is in reference to the great end of 
education that tne two nat‘ons find 
themselves most nearly at one, both in 
purpose and in uncertainty as to the 


best or even the second-best war to its 
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dered more precise by consideration of 
a few lines from that erudite scholar, 
but crabbed poet, Dr. Henry More. In 
hie “Cupid's Conflict” the great Platon- 
ist becomes almost lyrical when this 


theme is touched: 


When I myself from mine own self do quit, 


And all gs el then all reading 
Lo 
I the vast univer my Soul doth 
Ma half equal to Al ng Jove 
VI W higt retch'd then 
clapplit light 
I brush the Star and make them shine 


Then all the Works of God with close Em- 


bra e 
1 dearly huge in my enlarged Arms 
A hid Pathe of heavenly Love I 
trace, 
And boldly listen to his secret Charms 
rhe same idea occurs more than once 


j the mystical doctor's prose, which 
wa if truth be told, a good deal more 


poetical than his verse. 


Il 

it is clear that this sense of com 
passion is a motive utterly different in 
kind from the sympathy which meant 

much to the next age; to pass from 
one to the other a great principle had 
to be eliminated from the philosophy 
of human conduct, and this principle 
was manifestly the sense of the divine, 
of the infinite which stood apart from 
mortal passions and of which some 6i 
mulacrum resided in the human breast. 
The man who effected this great revolu 
tion, partly by virtue of his own genius 
and partly as spokesman of his time 
was John Locke, whose “Essay Concern 
ine Human Understanding,” published 
in 1690 as the result of eighteen years 
o* reflection, became the bible, so ‘to 
peak, of the next century Locke did 
not expressly deny the existence of a 
supernatural world; on the contrary, he 
began his discussion by a kind of apol- 
ogy, declaring that “God having endued 
man with those faculties of knowing 
vhich he hath, was no more obliged by 
his Goodness to plant those innate no 
tions In his mind, than that, having 
ven him reason, hands, and materials, 
Ife should build him bridges or houses.” 
Hiaving thus apologetically cleared the 
field, Locke proceeded to prove that all 
our ideas spring from sensations, and 
reduced the human mind and soul to 
pure conformity with the phenomenal 
processes of nature To explain our 
ense of morality, he had recourse to a 
iw of God imposed upon man by de 
ree and without any corresponding law 
in nature 

One of the first and strangest fruits of 
this new naturalism was Mandeville’s 
“Fable of the Bees,” which undertakes to 
show by the apologue of a hive of bees 
that the welfare of a state Is the result 
of the counterbalancing of the passions 
of its individual citizens, that, In a 
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word, private vices are public virtues: 
rhus every Part was full of Vice, 
Yet the whole Mass a Paradise. 


The poem in itself was not much more 
than a clever jeu desprit, but the “Re- 
marks" and the “Inquiry Intothe Origin 
of Moral Virtue,” which he published in 
defence of his thesis, are among the 
acutest psychological tracts of the age. 
“I believe man,” he says, “(besides skin, 
flesh, bones, etc., that are obvious to the 
eye) to be a compound of various pas- 
sions, that all of them, as they are pro- 
veked and come uppermost, govern him 
by turns, whether he will or no.” The 
passions which produce the effect of vir- 
tue are those that spring from pride and 
the sense of power and the desire of 
luxury. “Pity,” he adds, “though it is 
the most gentle and the least mischiev- 
ous of all our passions, is yet as much 
a frailty of our nature as anger, pride, 
or fear. The weakest minds have gen- 
erally the greatest share of it, for which 
reason none are more compassionate 
than women and children.” Such a 
theory of the passions is a one-sided 
deduction from the naturalistic philos- 
ophy as it left the hands of Locke; the 
ethical conclusions, it will be observed, 
have a curious similarity with the sys- 
tem which Nietzsche was to develop so 
enthusiastically. The theory of Mande- 
ville was too violently in opposition to 
the common sense of mankind to pro- 
duce much direct influence, but it re- 
mained as a great scandal of letters. 
It brought the author aa indictment be- 
fore the grand jury of Middlesex for 
impiety; and as late as 1765 Diderot, in 
his criticism of a large and inartistic 
painting, could be understood when he 
exclaimed: “What shall we do with 
such a thing? You who defend the ‘Fa 
ble of the Bees’ will no doubt say to me 
that it brings money to the sellers of 
paints and canvas. To the devil with 
sophists! With them good and evil no 
longer exist!” 

The real exegete of Locke's Scripture, 
he who made naturalism current by 
finding within it, without recourse to 
any extrinsic law, a sufficient principle 
of moral conduct, was David Hume. 
Hiume’s “Treatise of Human Nature,” 
published in 1739, fell dead from the 
press, and was in part repudiated when 
he put forth his shorter “Inquiry Into 
the Principles of Morals,” in 1751. Yet 
there is in reality no fundamental dif- 
ference between his earlier and later 
theories, and the doctrines which passed 
tc Rousseau and Kant were fully and 
definitely pronounced in the “Treatise” 
written before the author had completed 
his twenty-ninth year. He begins by re- 
olving the world into an absolute flux, 
wherein the only reality for us is a 
succession of sensations, beyond which 
ail is a fiction of the imagination. | 
enter a room and perceive a_ certain 
chair; if after an interval of time I re- 
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turn to the room and perceive the same 


chair, the feeling that this object of 
perception and the former are identical 
is merely created by my “propensity to 
feign.” Our notion of cause and effect 
is likewise a fiction, due to the fact that 
we have perceived a certain sequence 
)f phenomena a number of times, and 
have come to associate them together; 
we have no real assurance that a simi- 
iar sequence will happen another time. 
And human nature is equally a _ flux, 
without any principle of unity or identi- 
tv. An idea is nothing more than a re- 
produced and fainter sensation, and all 
knowledge is nothing more than proba- 
bility. There is no persistent self, but 
only a “succession of related ideas and 
im pressions, of which we have an inti- 
mate memory and consciousness.” In 
this flood of sensations pleasure and 
pain alone can be the motives of action, 
and to pleasure and pain alone our no 
tion of virtue and vice must be ulti- 
mately reduced. 


In his analysis of the moral sense 
Hume begins with the conception of prop- 
erty. Self-interest is fundamentally op- 
posed to admitting the claims of others 
to possession, but the only way I can be 
assured of retaining what I possess is by 
allowing my neighbor to retain what he 
pessesses. Justice, then, is a mutual 
concession of self-interests for the ad- 
vantage of each. A just act is an act 
that is useful at once to society and the 
individual by strengthening the securi- 
ty of property. But a just act is not in 
itself virtuous; the sense of virtue is 
the agreeable emotion, or passion, as 
Hume calls it, that comes to us when 
we perceive a man perform an act of 
justice which, by the power of throwing 
ourselves sympathetically into the posi- 
tion of others, we feel to be indirectly 
useful to ourselves. The pleasurable 
emotion of self-interest is the motive 
of just action, the pleasurable emotion 
of sympathy with an act of justice in 
which we are not immediately con- 
cerned is the sense of virtue. Besides 
this passion of justice which is neces- 
sery for the very existence of society, 
Hume recognized certain minor pas- 
sions, such as benevolence, which are 
not instigated by mutual self-interest, 
but spring directly from the inherent 
tendency of man to sympathize with his 
fellows. Manifestly there are serious 
difficulties in this reduction of virtue 
and vice to agreeable and disagreeable 
passions. It leaves no motive for virtue 
when the individual has become con- 
scious of the basis of justice in the mu- 
tual concessions of self-interest, and 
asks why he should not foster this con- 
cession by the appearance of surrender- 
ing his native rights while secretly 
grasping all in his power; it furnishes 
no clear difference between the passions 
which actuate the hero and the gourmet, 
between a Nathan Hale uttering his re- 
gret that he had only one life to give 
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for his country anda Talleyrand saying 
placidly, “Fate cannot harm me; I have 
dined.” The lacunz point to some vital 
error in Hume’s philosophy, but his 
theory of self-interest and sympathy 
was none the less the beginning of a 
revolutionary change in thought and 
morals. 

Hume's “Treatise” dates from 1739 and 
1740; in 1759 his friend Adam Smith 
published “The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,” in which the doctrine of sympa- 
thy was carried a step forward. Utility 
is still the measure of virtue -and vice, 
but a man now not only has the sense 
of virtue from sympathy with an act of 
justice, but is himself led to act justly 
through a sense of sympathy with the 
feelings that his conduct will arouse in 
others. Furthermore, through the habit 
of reflection we come to harbor a kind 
of impersonal sympathy with, or an- 
tipathy to, our own acts similar to that 
which we feel for the acts of others. 
“It is not,” says Smith, “the love of our 
neighbor, it is not the love of mankind, 
which upon many occasions prompts us 
to the practice of those divine virtues. 
It is a stronger love, a more powerful 
affection, which generally takes place 
upon such occasions; the love of what is 
honorable and noble, of the grandeur, 
and dignity, and superiority of our own 
characters.” Thus in the system of 
Adam Smith sympathy becomes the ac- 
tuating cause of virtue and is even able 
to transform self-love into a motive 
wearing the mask of absolute virtue. 


III. 

Not the least significant feature of 
the advance from Hume's philosophy is 
the introduction of the word sentiment 
into the title of Adam Smith’s treatise, 
for during the remaining years of the 
century the chief development of the 
doctrine of sympathy in England is 
found in the novelists of the sentimen- 
tal school. “Sentimental! what is that?” 
is the record in Wesley's Journal after 
reading Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey.” 
“It is not English: he might as well 
say Continental. It is not sense. It con- 
veys no determinate idea; yet one fool 
makes many. And this nonsensical 
word (who would believe it?) is become 
a fashionable one!’’ The hypercritical 
evangelist might have been told that if 
the word conveyed no determinate idea, 
it at least represented a very definite 
force and had a very clear origin. It 
was nothing else but the logical outcome 
of Hume’s and Adam Smith’s theory of 
sympathy entirely dissevered from any 
supernatural principle as the source of 
virtue. From 1760 to 1768 Sterne was 
issuing the successive volumes of “Tris 


‘tram Shandy” and the “Sentimental 


Journey,” in which this virtue of senti 
mental sympathy, reduced to pure sen- 
sibility, if not to morbidly sensitive 
nerves, and utterly freed from reason or 
character or the law of cause and effect, 
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appears full-blown. If there is any prac- 
tical moral in these books it is to be 
found in the episode of my Uncle Toby 
tenderly letting the buzzing fly out of 
the window, or in the tears of the pil- 
grim over the carcass of a dead ass. If 
Sterne’s sentiment was apt to grow a 
trifle maudlin, that of his contemporary, 
Henry Brooke, was a constant down- 
flow of soul. “This is a book of tears,” 
says the modern editor of Brooke's 
“Fool of Quality’; “but they are tears 
that purge and purify with pity and 
compassion.” I am inclined to think 
the purging for many readers to-day 
would come more from ridicule than 
from pity; but the book is notable as 
an attempt to depict a life made com- 
pletely virtuous by the new sentiment 
of sympathy for all mankind. Hearken 
for a minute to one of the sermons of 
the pious Mentor of the story to his 
youthful charge: 

I once told you, my darling [he says] 
that all the evil which is in you belongs 
to yourself, and that all the good which 
is in you belongs to your God 

Remember, therefore, this distinction in 
yourself and all others; remember that 
when you feel or see any instance of self- 


ishness, you feel and see the coveting, 


srudging, and grappling of the creature 
but that, where you feel or see any in 
tance of benevolence, you feel and se¢ 


the informing influence of your God. Al 


possible vice and malignity subsists in the 

all possible virtue, all possible beau 

all possible blessedness, subsists in the 
her 


Now two things are remarkable in 
this passage, and would stand out even 
more plainly if I had space to quote at 
greater length. First, we have got 
completely away from the utilitarian 
theory of social virtue as a mutual con 
cession of self-interests, which was pro 
pounded by Hobbes and essentially re 
tained by Locke and Hume and Adam 
Smith, though gradually overlaid by the 
modifying power of sympathy. In 
Brooke's philosophy self-interest and 
sympathy are finally and absolutely sun- 
dered: the one is all vice, the other is 
all virtue. And, secondly, we may see 
here how far this newer notion of sym- 
pathy is removed from the compassion 
of Hobbes’s Platonizing contemporary; 
the contrast is even more vivid from 
the fact that Brooke gives a thoroughly 
Christian turn to the expression of the 
“eternal law of benevolence,” as he calls 
it. In Henry More the “kindly com- 
passion” for the world is entirely sub- 
sidiary to the rapture of a spirit caught 
up in celestial contemplation, whereas 
in “The Fool of Quality” love is indeed 
planted in us by a divine hand as a 
ferce contrary to what Brooke calls “the 
very horrible and destestable nature of 
Self,” but its total meaning and effect 
are ina sentimental dissolution of man’s 
self in the idea of humanity. We have 
reached, that is to say, the genuine 
springs of humanitarianism 
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Meanwhile the doctrine of sympathy 
had passed in France into the pen, if 
not into the heart, of one whose genius 
was to give it a new color and a power 
sufficient to crush and remould societies. 
It ig not necessary to go at large into 
well-known theories of Rousseau. In 
his “Discourse on Inequality” (1755) 
and his “Social Contract” (1762) he, 
like his English predecessors, starts 
with the motives of self-interest and 
sympathy, but soon gives them a differ 
ent direction. He saw, as did Hobbes 
and Hume, that property depends on 
the mutual concessions of self-interest, 
but he saw further that on this basis 
alone society and traditional morality 
were in a condition of unstable equilib- 
rium, were in fact founded on injustice 
and not on justice at all. He perceived 
no relief from this hazardous condition 
except through counteracting stlf-inter 
est with the equally innate and human 
force of sympathy, which was somehow 
to be called into action as the volonté 
générale, or mystical will of the people, 
embracing and absorbing the wills and 
desires of individuals into one harmoni 
ous purpose 

One step more and we shall have end- 

1 this preliminary history of the 
growth of sympathy as the controlling 
principle of morals. From Rousseau it 
passed into Germany and became one 
of the mainsprings of the romantic 
movement. You will find its marks ey 
erywhere in that literature; in the pecu- 
liarly sentimental attitude toward na 
ture, in the impossible yearning of the 

hone Seelen for brotherhood, in the 
whole Geftihlsphilosophie or philosophy 
of feeling. It lurks in Kant’s fundamen 
tai rule of morality: “Act on a maxim 
which thou canst will to be law univer- 
sal’; it lives and finds its highest ex 
pression in Schleiermacher’s attempt to 
reunite the individual with the infinite 
by dissolving the mind in sympathetic 
contemplation of the flowing universe of 
things. And in this heated, unwhole- 
some atmosphere of German romantl- 
cism sprang up and blossomed our mod- 
ern ethics of humanitarianism. The the 
ories of socialism are diverse and of- 
ten superficially contradictory: they 
profess to stand on a foundation of 
economic law and the necessity of evo- 
lution, but in reality they spring from 
Rousseau’s ideal of sympathy working 
itself out as a force sufficient in itself 
to combine the endless oppositions of 
self-interest in the volonté générale, and 
from the romantic conception of the in- 
finite as an emotion obtained from sur- 
render of self to the universal flux. 
From the former come the political 

hemes of humanitarianism;: from the 
latter its religious sanction and fanati- 


ca! intolerance. 
IV. 
This survey of the growth of self-in- 
terest and sympathy may seem a long 
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need not enter 
are told sympa 
by M. Halévy; 
detail, and 
of hero-worship 
the 
’orster- 


ited in greater 
ense 
at not vithout its charm, in 
Frau 
the 
of 
in—at least that, I 


i | } sister 
f he One may begin perusal 
repulsion 
confess 
can 
for 


some 


vn exp ence but one 


without pity 
without 
his 


the 


and 
reckless 
rough reading 
? the 


ortant for nd n the 


truth, which is 


man as it 
philosophy, and 
worshippers 
Meta vor ilis-Marschlins, has brought 


“He, 


says, 


and 
“con 


ned a e cl of feelings in 
not because | 


he did not 
contrary, be 
their dan 


ind knew 


His revolt from the 


principle of 
of natural 
ect of the 


) f 4) . , _ 
! oO ePSBAY I E 


con- 
M 


( orrespondence 
j MARK TWAIN 


Stock 


Tr? Cor 


f vacation |! 


mon 
mitations 
sh your pur 


include within 


4 f eriticilam the char 


h humorist never 

of his 
seldom hurt 
elf perma 
by a hu 
kinder to 
nearest being the 
yrrous humorist we 
the future as successor 
to Mark Twa and he was the most emi! 
predecessor of Mark Twain %n the con 


sclenced humor we must always associate 


who 
ality 


} ‘ ' hin 
vagre 

riat ight t have been 
hin and I eT H ine 


urel at entirely hun 


ent 








Nation 


‘Lhe 


vith that great pseudony: Steele was not 
reall gentler, though Thackeray tries to 
mak him out so, and Pope was by com- 
parison a venomous little viper, loving to 
bite the little heels of ladies. Out of most 
things that Swift wrote, the caustic irony 
has | sed, and “Gulliver's Travels” remains 
the | delight of boyhood without a 
sug of the political satire it began 
bys } 

As a characterization of Swift, this seems 
to have the qualities of the celebrated defi 
nition of the lobster. No credit for moral 
juality? Thackeray himself writes his es 
iy, except the Stella-Vanessa portions n 
a spirit justly enough indicated in th pas 

H bitterness, his scor his rage, his 

ibsequent misanthropy a scribed by 
scme panegyrists to a deliberate conviction 
0 inkind's unworthiness, and a desire to 
i 1 th by castigating 

Dead in earnest to right the wrongs of 
t} rid, all agree Swift was. “Purely and 
entirely humorous humorist’? Did an en- 
tirely humorous humorist write the “Modest 
Proposal,’ or Laputa,” r the “Hou- 
ybhohn ‘Conscienced suppose we 
grant: does this constitute a parallel with 
Mar lwain, the author of “Roughing It,” 
o \ Tramp Abroad,” of Huck Finn’? 

Stee va not reall gentler’? Really, 
one’s standards are turned topsy-turvy. One 
hint ‘ Steele as the type “gentleness.” 
Wher there in Swift anything to com- 
pal n this quality with dozens of Steele’s 

From nost things the caustic 
has passed”? Has the caustic irony 
1 fror anything Swift wrote about 
hurch or about ynditions in Ireland? 
hird and fourth parts of Gulliver’s 
rr | remain the harmless delight of 
1 without a s tion of the political 
re they began | being’? Were the 
first and second Voyag ver anything but 
] ght l 
rallel to Mark Twain the hoice 
f Swift seems as unfortunate as could be 
id Because a critic is altruistic, must 
1] reat writer of th past he al- 
\ 1 H. Po RS 
I gs, S D Aug 1 
HIRAM CORSON 
rT EpiTor or THE NATION 

31 Some time has passed since the 

ea of Prof. Hiram Corson, yet I have 

t ceased to wonder how a man of his at- 

nine and cholarship could receive 

r of the standing of the Nation 
briefe ition 

M Cornell student an recall him as 

1 walk on wintry mornings, the 

kk in a igan loneliness— 

t sa without hope and without 

vho had th good fortune to be 

for th lelightful readings he 

throughout the ear on Sunday eve- 

t 1 t vith deepest gratitude. 

t read a poem of Browning's 
hakespeare vas to know that poem, 

h as one can know before life has 
brought a deeper appreciation ef its mean- 
ing Often the reading was followed by 
or we would wander freely about 

h interesting home, and examine rare 
prints and first editions; or, better still, 
he would give personal reminiscences, of 
which he had a rich store, about Brown- 


ing. Swinburne, Rossetti, and others. 
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These evenings brought more literary 
appreciation, to one at least, than did all 
the cut-and-dried lectures of the curricu- 
lum. And this is what he gave his classes, 
o rule of thumb or academic formulas to 
idge things by—he had the utmost scorn 
for them—but the very life of the piece; 
not a study about Shakespeare and his 
time, but Shakespeare who is life and the 
world 

Surely we have too few men of this kind, 
t to give them due honor « &. 
Brooklyn, September 14 

CURIOUS TO KNOW.” 

I HE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

$1 Just back among my books after 
1 summer vacation, I have examined Mr. 
Theron Wilber Haight’s letter (Nation, 
\ugust 10), upon the phrase “curious to 


now Mr. Haight has carelessly misread 
the Oxford Dictionary and thereby done it 
in injustice He writes: 


| was horrified to find that the only ap- 
of it [the phrase in question] in 
onumental work [the Oxford] is 
to E. E. Hale’s “In His Name,” 
date 1873, thus implying a recent 
origin for the atrocity. 


pearance 
that m 
redited 
vith the 


4 


\! rican 

1266, No. 5, 
Desirous of seeing or 
with a quo- 
His Name”: 


Oxford, p col. a, 


definition: 


Now the 
inder the 
cing, ends this paragraph 
from E. E. Hale’s “In 
curious idlers’—an ordi- 
unobjectionable use of 
“curious.” The quotation imme- 
however, is quite differ- 

Ht. Martineau,’ Brooke 
Two or three neighbours. . 
he had 


kno 
tation 

with 
perfectly 


Crowded 
nary and 
the 


liately 


word 
preceding 
namely, “1833, 
116 


curious 


ent 
Farm, X. 
to know what seen 


abroad 
Dr. Murray and his co-workers 
the of 


bastard “curious to 


Evidently 


should under imputation 


the 


rest 
father 
upon Amé 


Haight's 


not 
trving to 
know rica 


Mr citations from Boswell are, 


valuabl 
J. M. 


September 9 


interesting and 


HART. 


University, 





THE WORKING VOCABULARY. 


EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

In your issue of July 6 you print- 
Prof. R. W. Brown, in 
show the real 
as 
He 
freshmen 


SiR: 


THE 


letter from 


he 


da 


submitted data to 
the 


with 


which 


size of working vocabulary con- 
rasted 
worted th 


College 


re- 
representative in 
year attempted to re- 
their and that af- 
he had sifted the in each list 
to avoid all possible repetitions, the totals 
4,560 I have 
facts touching this 
was obtained 


traditional estimates, 


at six 
Wabash last 


ord own vocabularies, 


ter words 


from 2,970 to words. 


ranged 


n my possession some 
My 
impromptu 
Lyk 


representative 


material 
test, 


matter 


ime 
which I con- 


with 


irom an 


lucted at Pauw University, ten 
and 
evening last 
of what I 
these 


to 


students, six freshmen 


four upperclassmen One 
intimation 
them do, I called 


office and asked them 


without any 


to 


spring 
lesired 
students 
write down all the words they could think 
of worked in- 
dependently of each other and of all sources 


have 


into my 


in two hours. Of course, they 


of suggestion save only tae laws of associa- 
tion. Since then I have carefully sifted and 
counted the words in each list, with the fol- 


lowing result: 
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Freshmet! Mer 114, 1,596, 1,789 we 
men, 847, 948, 1,230 

Upperclassmen—Men, 1,: wo 
1,489, 1,573 

It is only fair to stat that when ti 
was called a tl end f tl two hour 
every student was still writing wor raj 
idly, and ir ted that } had t ) mear 
exhausted his s | Sir 1 of tl 

: ecmmonest words o ryday < 
tion were omitted in every list, it hould 
seem that the protests were well gr 1 
Z ed. Moreover, several of the students wer 

handicapped by the fact that they write a 
very slow hand, so that their vocabularie 
would have been tested e accurately 
they ould hav enumerated their vord 
orally 

These results suggest any nteresting 
questions which cannot be answered with 
ut more extensive study For ir ince, is 
there any not able difference in the s 
of the vocabularies of the two sexes? What 
is the normal percentage of increase in vo 


cabulary among students while in college? 
How does the size of the college student's 
vocabulary compare with that of the young 
} laboring man or woman? How much of 
‘ the ineffectiveness of the college student's 
: 
; writing is due to poverty of words? Let 
some university student in search « a sul 
for investigation enlighten 
NATHANII WARI BARNES 
f st Ind August 28 
THE HAIR IN BROWNING’S POETRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Str: A specialist in psychology suggest 


ed to me, not long since, that in description 
of female beauty Browning relies to a very 
uncommon extent upon references to the 
hair This, indeed, proves to be the cass 
A curiously interesting and not unimportant 
list of passages may be adduced In the 


“Statue and the Bust,” for example, the 


' et 
mo 


strikingly beautiful 
the 


phras na haunting 


quotatior one italicized 


The lip’s red oc} 
The heaver hair, the pride of the brow 
And the |t 1 that blues the inside arm 


‘ Mors 2 und rhaps quit f 
to l oO Oo \ lo i ) Cc 
pi'’s 
De i ‘ I ‘ 1 8 4 ‘ 
I | ng I If 


Even in that much abused poem, “Sordello 


there are s lar references, of surpassing 
phra log} 
H f 
f gold l l 
A mr 2 té t gr 1 
Was bright as with spilt sunbeams (Book 1.) 
I ve nald 
Of the N« h iumbe her red ps as 
rt ® le t weft of 
(; ] t ‘ e | “ 
She ( Book 
F 
Elvs’ hatr 
And 1 that’s rp and perfect Hk 
S . « r | f i 
Stal j | } ‘ , - 
Sun! nehed the \ n I 
The tribute to his wife, in “By the Fire 
side,” is particularly notewortl 
Worth how w those dark grey eyes 
That hair dark and dear . 
That a man should strive and ag 
And tast a vertest hell 
For the hom f such a prize! 








‘The 





Nation 





le of th ame trane f ss for I | the ft i ti 
such description is to be fe 1 in the ver t t pening ¢ ( A 
risis of that intense ne betw seba I ! ‘ i tut rit 
nd ma, in “Pippa Passes’ 2 +) . k ought to be 
I felt " i al . 
r ; i ] ry 
M f nd rtal ‘ : 
Rind ‘ \ it c It . 
‘ , } r r kat | 
Magniseen ! ng in ( t 
Again, the somewhat rbid Gol ‘ ' - ‘ ) 
Ha A Sto of Po : an almos } Chines I 
mmistakable fascination of t. for the \ ‘ 
reason that « where Browning is never ‘ 4 
pect ro! iy ‘ f 1 iu i i 
orbid inless in “A Blot in the ‘Scutcl 
h (} ese ack ! ) e ) oO 
*.} } nit a i! 
on But in “Gold Ha ay be : + 
t (out nders t! re ‘ ID 
alled the capillary attraction proved t n itlanders, . . ' 

. } nuhblished rt 
trong to resist. (Cp. Pops Beauty draws . ts as well as publ 4 Journal 
13 by a single hair.) And the story of i reminiscences which a tor in 
the beautiful young gir ‘ an unnatura ina could accumulate fi i idy of 

iser, obtained her last that her f istory Imperfect and « n in 
wonderfully abundant hair which she equential as they are, there ex 
had hidden many gold p hould be left ( ver, a fe periodicals edited | 
»Aaia ‘ after er < _ ; ) . at 
undisturbed a r her d h, wa lv chron e Young China of to-da . c] ; 
cled—with much t the reticenc: 
icled , ‘ . ; ; , ract ed by national feeling ind 
of a chronicl And, fina iy of con ; 
ind I torian ittentior 4 
trast with prais i r e ma 
: i itera re doe n otl 
cite he disparag gz retere of Ja 
Lee's r Ww ) ! 1 ! of the abund ind 
to which a far hra Kipling portal . 
Vampir probably owes t ! ero n Ul ‘ 
‘ I ' i 
\ g a r ou ( ia | I | 
1 this d und , 
led te g ution « s 1 ! 
t 1uLY f by aT 1d rintt ‘ } rad 
l I I i ) ol ( a urance t 
t i fav nal ( nese I 
‘ ‘ ] nibl but ttle { her ‘ 
‘ Eng ex t ad ‘ As t Euro] , 
; — unity afforded | 
H B EI 
gland for consulting the | 
n Office records ha id ! 
the part ot the ta I 
g drama quit omy ! 
Literature fforded a iluable colle 
to unpublished d its 1 ] ] 
. y ’ rae 7 ’ I ty I () 
CHINA AND THE WORLD. oy = 
ould like, he ‘ t¢ I thy 
The International Relations of the Chi esearche ere 1 PI j 
nese En pire. By Hosea Ballou Mor milar reference to the t 
The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860 the India 1 -~ on 
With illustration maps, and dia lad 
irded the 
gram New York: Longmar Green loma and t 
& Co. $6 net. 9 ' 
Mr. Morse is an Ameri o ha in | t 
passed half of his life in ¢ He t 
miliar with its lan gre nd institu t 
lions. He has had much » a vith its t I ( 
governing class. He adds s exper | f 
ence and training sympat th their ¢ | . I 
point of vie H count the im ‘ 
p of modern Western cultu upor! But . ‘ int t 
the Far East ild be as complete and é t t crit ] gt 
impartial a history as can be ritter t may |} 
by a member of one of the two rac i tha ey} ] ‘ 
thus placed in antagonism. The result i gz the Opi 1A 
of his labors, so far as it lies before u i ‘ the affa t i 
does not disappoint expectation. Th ( I oO ef rat 
volume carries the story of China’s for rhe crux of ever t of t 
eign intercourse from the beginning of period is its verdict as to the real 
modern sea-traffic to the close of the the hostilities arising after tl 
second Arrow War, and is to be follow of the opium by a Chinese hig! 
ed by another detailing the events of: 1 one? Was it a necessar fl 








264 


or could it have been avoided? 


English 


” 


under the “injurious proceedings 


the Chinese, war seemed a natural and 


legitimate remedy for an intolerable sit- 


But the British Government, in 
their ignorance of Chinese polity, were 
responsible for rendering the situation 
intolerable by withdrawing the East In- 
dia Company's trade monopoly and vir- 
tually substituting anarchy for the old 
autocratic control. When they commis- 
sioned a chief superintendent to demand 
Government 


uation. 


consular rights from 
which recognized no other nation as in- 
dependent of its suzerainty, they gave 
him neither the proper credentials nor 
the support of a force sufficient to pro- 
recognition. How little Asiatic 
statecraft was understood by Europeans 
eighty years ago is evident from the 
Duke of Wellington's instructions de- 
claring that “it is not by force and vio- 
lence that his Majesty intends to estab- 


a 


lish a commercial intercourse between 
his subjects and China, but by the other 
conciliatory measures so strongly incul- 
cated in all the instructions you have 
eceived Mr. Morse most pertinently 
observes upon this: “The British Gov- 
ernment alone, while necessarily and 
ly directing that a conciliatory pol- 

be adopted, could not see that the 

ly probable result was that which at 
nded Lord Amherst’s embassy in 1816, 
d mad no provision, and allowed 


entative 


the pos 


to make no provi- 
ibility of a differen! 


were pride and obstinacy on 


de, then there was stupidity 


other. It is a disagreeable word, 


nd \ Me e does not use it, but it 

d ribe the cause which deferred 
ulating a policy and let matters 

drift ‘Repeated requests were sent for 
nstructions and for increased author 
t but during more than five years, 
beyond specific injunctions not to ex 
ceed their authority and not to inter 
fe unduly with the operations of the 


chants, the superintendents received 


no instructions which gave any indica 
tions of the general, or even of the spe- 
cifle, views of their Government.” Few 
thing perhaps, are more futile than to 
talk of the “might-have-beens” of his 
tory, but it might be asked here, if the 
Enelish had addressed themselves to 
the problem with*the sort of policy and 
t ort of man the Americans employ 
d in Japan in 18 would the opening 

China have dragged on for eighty 

>» Mr. Morse rightly concludes 

that the British did not begin hostilities 
because of their loss of some twenty 
thousand chests of opium, but he con 
celve it to be none the less true that 
the Chinese fought only because the 
drug came to them against their will 
The vexed question has never before 
been handled with keener perception 
and more impartial analysis. So much 


To the 
in Canton, suffering for years 
of 





« 
c 


= A 
The N 
literature of a highly controversial char- 
acter has resulted from this famous war 
that it is gratifying to follow the au- 
thor’s consideration of the moral ques- 
tion involved. Whether opium-smoking 
is to be called a sin or a vice, 


1tion 
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parently, consulted the minister’s corre- 
spondence with his own Government. 

A few matters of pregnant importance 
in this war, such as Ward’s debate in 
Peking on the audience question, the 
Russian land-grab of Primorsk, and the 
surreptitious clause in the French 
treaty, do not receive treatment at all 
adequate to their significance; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the author 
reserves them for fuller consideration 
in a second volume—a work which every 
student of modern China will await 
with eagerness. 


it may be permitted to the historian to 
point out that the moral sense of the West- 
ern world has advanced far since a hun- 
dred years past; even then there were men, 
abead of their time, whose opinions in these 
matters were such as we hold to-day, but 
in general, morality and what we term civi- 
lization made fewer demands upon man- 
kind then than now. Buying, transporting, 
and selling slaves gave profit to many Eng- 
lish and American shipowners through the 
eighteenth century, and it was not until 
1807, after the issue of the Emperor's 
opium-prohibition edict, less than a genera- 
tion before the date we have now reached, 
that the slave trade was prohibited to the 
people of the two countries. By a 
common instinct the English and American 
people have refused to give state regulation 
to prostitution, and have adopted, instead, 
the policy which the adopted for 
opium-smoking, viz., total prohibition: and 
yet he would be a bold man who asserted 
that there of that form of im- 
morality London and New York than in 
cities 
these 


CURRENT FICTION, 


Monna Lisa, or The Quest of the Woman 
Soul, Transcribed by Guglielmo Scala. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
The author professes, in his preface, 

that this narrative is translated from a 

manuscript found in a rubbish-heap in 

an old Florentine palace, and that in- 
ternal evidence showed it to be the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci. Hence the 
transcription and presentation here of 
an important document. The publisher, 
rather quaintly fearful lest some ingen- 
uous reader should take the author at 
his word, explains in an insert that the 
book is pure fiction, and that “Gugliel- 
me Scala” is the pen name used for 


Chinese 


was less 
in 
other large 
held. All must 
borne In mind when we attempt to ‘ 

notives and 


where other views are 


considerations be 
1? 


actions of those Chinese who 


wished to prohibit their national vice; of the nonce by an American writer “who 
es ee Yee - ferred to regulate It; has devoted long study to Italian art 
7 Se a aie ae ccaee caer me and literature, and who takes this meth- 
the social legislation of the Chinese. od of sharing with the public the web 

of imagination woven for his own pleas- 

\ single exception to the admirable ure about Da Vinci and the subject of 
ipartiality which characterizes his his famous portrait.’’ Any possible il- 
narrative may be noted in the author’s |jusion as to the nature of the work be- 


tl 
R 


eatment of the American envoy, W. B. 
d Like all the other plenipoten- 
iries that period, Reed reached 
utter ignorance of the Chi- 
had presently (in his own 
“to dismiss the dream of deal- 
ing with China as a power to which any 
The task before 


ing thus satisfactorily removed, we are 
enabled to approach it in safety. To 
such lengths does the modern conscience 
bring us: fancy the publishers of “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” gravely assuring the 
world that Defoe isn’t really telling the 
truth! 

In fact, we should say the present nar- 


et 
of 
in 
and 


words) 


China 


, 


nese 


ordinary rules apply.’ 


him was not one to be accomplished in rative would have deceived only those 
accordance with diplomatic methods who wish to be deceived and who ought 
customary in the West. He is rather te be permitted their dollar’s worth. Not 


severely handled by Mr. Morse for be- 
treaty negotiations with the 
Tan at Taku, in 1858, while the 
Allies were on the point of striking their 
Of course, discussion at that 
crisis was bound to be abortive, but it 
was worth undertaking in order to ex- 
plain to the Chinese the folly and dan- 
ger of resistance, and it was morally 
justified by the American policy. The 
author also joins Dr. Martin in blam- 
ing Reed for withdrawing the anti- 
opium clause from the American treaty 
and proposing to Lord Elgin to legalize 
the traffic. It is not necessary to call 
him a great man, nor did the unhappy 
end of his career reveal him to be an en- 
but to include him 
“among those who have betrayed great 
causes” indictment to be 
made by an historian who has not, ap- 


that the style is clumsy, or, in the main, 
unplausible, but that the whole affair 
is too neatly consecutive for credibility. 
Even the bad places in the manuscript, 
which defied the efforts of the decipher: 
ers, are conveniently placed so that no 
real gap occurs in the story of the Leon- 
ardo-Lisa relation. Lisa is represented 
as wife of a Florentine named Francesco 
Giocondo. She has long admired the 
great Leonardo at a distance, and it is 
at her solicitation that he undertakes 
her portrait. The reason for his con- 
sent, however, lies in his fancy that her 
smile and her strange beauty contain 
that mystery of “the woman soul” which 
he has never solved. For some years, 
he works at the portrait, and in the 
meantime, the bond between his own 
soul and that of the woman grows al- 
ways stronger. The extracts from Leon- 


ginning 
Viceroy 


blow. 


tirely honest one, 


is a serious 
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ardo’s story and from the letters which 
are supposed to have been exchanged 
between the lovers are managed with 
ski'l, though with here and there a lapse 
into modernism of thought or phrase. 
The upshot is that at the moment when 
the ideal love of the pair is threatened 
by passion, Lisa dies, and Leonardo at 
last catches the secret of her expression 
and immortalizes it upon his canvas. 
Alas, for that painted immortality!—the 
world now grieves over its possible loss 
after these few centuries. The author 
and his publishers are to be congratu 
lated at least upon the chance timeliness 
of the work. 





Mrs. Russell 
The Century 


American. By 
New York: 


An Ardent 
Codman. 
Company. 
Two initial advantages—a 

novelty in the way ot heroines, and 

unhackneyed point view for the ob 
servation of American manners—lend 
promise to the opening pages. Yvonne 


distinct 
an 


ot 


Carrington, the young exotic patriot, 
whose mother after long. residence 


abroad has “remarried herself to a Ger- 
man diplomat,” unites a charming par 
tiality for America, Americans, and 


American ways, with all the naive se-| 


riousness of a properly “elevated” com- 
tesse. Her diary, “written in English, 
with the help of a dictionary,” diverting- 
ly records her enthusiastic efforts to fol- 


low idioms and customs in the land 
of her loyalty. When Yvonne _ re- 
turns to the household of the Ger- 
man diplomat, the end is not yet. A 


plot we must have, though it be of an- 
tiquated design. So,the titled lover pur- 


sues, unkind mamma _ coerces, and 
Yvonne becomes the high-born fugitive 
of-ancient fame. To share the pre- 


carious fortunes of a company of trav- 
eliing players, to undergo privations in 
a garret, to fall, oh, desperately ill, and 
be rescued delirious by an estimable 
gentleman with a fine American talent 
fo: timing his arrival—all these are de- 
creed for the fragile lady by a relentless 
author. Small wonder that the savour 
of the chronicle deteriorates and -the 
reader’s interest flags before the happy 
issue and the last page are reached 





By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Esther Damon. 
New York: 
The harsh fate of the reformed drunk- 

ard and the penitent Magdalene in an 

“up-State” village fifty years ago,and the 

rigors which the Methodism of that dark 

age imposed upon its disciples, might 
well excite the pity of the modern read- 
er: it would if one could give implicit 
credence to this tale. There is a certain 
crude vigor in the telling. but most of 
the villagers are too starkly uncom- 
promising in their attitudes to seem 
quite human. The three figures that 


live and move are those of Esther Da- 
mon, her mother, 


and Robert Orme 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


Orme, whom financial ruin and a subse- 


un 
in the 
himself 


in New York have 


regenerated, 


quent sojourn 
accountably 
course of long years 
in popular esteem as the organizer of a 
industrial where 
advanced social ideas and primitive han 
To Esther Da 
well finds 


does 
reinstate 
prosperous “republic,” 
aicrafts thrive together. 


mon who has loved too and 


the expiation beyond her endurance, he 


becomes an angel of tolerance and pro 
tecting strength. He is a completely 
mcdern type, emancipated from preju 


dice by a gospel whose message is social 


and economic. Esther, on the contrary 


finds a more orthodox salvation in re 
turning to the exacting faith of her 
mother, a pathetically saintly creature 


given to the impulse of religious 


asceticism and able t6 translate all suf 
fering into spiritual Some of 


over 


beauty. 


tre morbid phenomena of religious ex- 
citement are dramatis rs in |} 
ther’s progress, although there is n 
where evidence of much psychological 
insight. Recognizing certain poignant 
possibilities in lives where intense re 


ligious conviction takes the place of in- 
teiligent thought, been 
content to dwell upon these exclusively 


the author has 


such artistic 
histor 
and the mellowing effect of distance. 


without reckoning with 


considerations as just ical values 


The Dilemma of Engeltic By Emma 
Rayner. Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
Engeltie was a Dutch maiden of Co- 

lonial times on the banks of the Hud.- 

son. Her marriage to the man of her 
heart was at hand when her father 
quarrelled with him and bade him be- 
gone. At the same time the angry 


parent insisted that the wedding should 
take place, as appointed, with one trif- 


ling change in the cast, namely, that of 


the bridegroom. Hence he allowed his 
daughter to choose from among her 
neighborhood suitors, with the alterna 


tive of giving herto an old curmudgeon 
Promptly the six 
to 


of his own selection. 
of the 
inaugurated a 


Engel- 
of fes- 


mothers six aspirants 


tie’s hand 


series 


tivities to give each suitor an especial 
opportunity. A detailed description of 
six sorts of junketings in the Dutch 
fashion may be set down as an intended 
contribution to colonial history. Six 
ways for a pretty maiden to hold at 


arm’s length six undesired proponents 
might be called history of a more uni- 
The true lover keep- 
guise of 


in, but 


versal application. 
ing watch and ward in the di 
a negro slave is hard to believe 
since there is provided superabundance 
of plotting, ambuscading, all but kid- 
napping, and since all ends happily for 
the loving pair, why kick against such 
insignificant pricks as absurdities and 


improbabilities? 


THE CHIEF OF SCOTLAND 
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quality 
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chapter 
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he 
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impress 
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short 
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ought, as 
everywhet! 
S reade! 
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fis chapter 
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centred, give his views on how to deal 
vith criminals He has contempt for 
the nt nt which a morbid public 
p out on convict and he regrets 
t ar of the Anglo-Saxon 
tl t enables many a known 
; » ¢ 7 Sir Robert shows 
I tl | ind for t cally satisfa 
p 1 ind the 
J Ripper” 
te Pol 
ical outbreaks, but 
not procure testimony 
that ould have satisfied 
refusal of 
l’ t I i itt t ore Gen 
one tl number illus- 
which the racial 
ated for the London po- 
diff ith which we 
ha d to pe for a long 
, ipidly in England dur- 
decade ince Sir Robert retired 
ier id e tradition has been for 
it ti policeman is the 
at of the citizen: on 
f and in Ireland the op 
| te h prevailed; latterly, the 
dit in of a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion has undermined the tradition there, 
’ did here much earlier. 
\ o relative efficiency, if the fig- 
cited by Sir Robert are accurate, 
force has no competitors on this side 
of tl Atlantk Out of only 92 murders 
in London during the six years 1903- 
‘Li ! t 1X or one a eal was 
the lerer und ered. No wonder 
r Rol i al ed hen some 
An ul ntlemen assured him that 
( cago had had 2,000 homicides the 
! i ul or though they prob 
I 1 “viol deaths” and not “homi- 
é the moral was clear And yet 
nstant inveighs against the red 
, int ited method and divided 
! hich hampered his work. 
Amo many ide-lights which he 
on historical events, we have 
to ention only two The “car 
is officially given out 
t f Count D’Orsa death 
lly a pistol bullet aimed 
r rn A lunatic named 
| iit for Gladstone in 
ld have killed him had 
' ' idenly diverted by the 
i er’s smiling at him 
’ dl nto No 10 Downing 
dential circumstance 
, Robert add “for Mr. Glad 
‘ i t idicted to amiling.” 
tt he ome of the im 
nte of this book, we have 
‘ o ite abundant hu 
Rut } do the publishers follow 
mp ractice, that has grown 
) mot f late, of not giving tie 
f pul ion on the title-page? 
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{ Companion to Latin Studies. Edited he utterly disregards in text and bibli- 
by John Edwin Sandys. With maps ography the greatest of recent works 
; , ‘ . +; On early Roman coinage. he r : 
and 141 illustrations. Cambridge Uni “ = h “ = elemen 
: : tary student who takes the “Compan- 
versity Press. New York: G. P. Put- a4 . . . 
ae ion” as his guide on these matters will 
nam’s Sons. $6 net. , , 
probably be much misled. 

In 1905 the Cambridge University Elsewhere also modern investigation 
Pre issued under the editorship of has been disregarded to the detriment 
Mr. Whibley “A Companion to Greek of the book. Riistom-Kéchly’s was a 
Studie Eg which had so wide a sale that great work for its day, above half a cen- 


roceeded within the next year to a 
ond edition. That excellent book 
! followed at an interval of five years 


nother, equally excellent, on the 
Latin side It aims “to supply in a sin- 
volume such information (apart 


rom that contained in Histories an 
Grammars) as would be most useful to 
t student of Latin literature.” The 
»*k is in general plan like its Greek 
edecessor, a sort of select encyclo 
pedia. Twenty-five contributors have 


irnished the articles, which appear tv 


} 
cave 


ed fleld unt« 


biects here 


a1) 
i 


could question Dr. Sandys's preéminent 


to edit 
more t 


fitness 


tribute 


designed will 
respect to 
man Topograp 
rauna; 
Laws, and the 
il. 
m Sculpture; 


and 


Thompson, 
Po 
rall, on Metres. 

The 


eadable, 


on 


tgate, on Te 


articles 


p to date. Ce 


ven in advanc 
Ridgeway 
position, id o 
tinue to attra 
intrinsic chara 
cerning the eth 
I ( of Italy 
ipport, and th 
ts seem too 
I that wo 
rians is sure 
least (We ob 
illowed Dr. Gil 


tatement to st 
Professor Ridge 


but one other t 


forms of digpo 
n the necropo 
Rome do not b 
xistence of ty 


views respectin 


penetrating in t 


f cremation 


Ks 


on for 


mome ¢ 


Prof. J. 


Provincial System; 


serve 


no necessary topic within the lim- 
are 
for the most part men already celebrat- 

for their special knowledge of the 


yuched. The writers 


assigned them. No 


the and to 


han 


whole, 


listen with 
hy; 
S. 
Roman Constitution; 


Mr. 
Sir Edward 
Palexography; Professor 
xtual Criticism; 


are every 


and most of them sufficiently 
be said to be 
Prof. William 
is a scholar of high academic 


rtain may 


e of date. 
views will con 


ne whose 


ct attention from 
But his beliefs con 


nological relations of the 


ter. 


have not wide 
at be« 
oft 
ld 


ly 


yet won 
ause his logic and 
faulty. The evi- 
the Latins LI- 
insufficient, to say the 
that the editor has 
temperately agnostic 


en 


make 


es's 
and on p. 808 as against 
To cite 
ypical example, the two 


way's on p. 29). 


al of the dead revealed 
lis of the Sacra Via at 
y any means prove “the 
vo races with different 
g the soul.” And the 
hat graveyard of a tomb 
by one of inhumation 


s in the wrong chronological direc- 


if Professor Ridgeway’s 


Aleo in his article on Coinage | the old age of the autocrat Diaz, and at 


is 


one 


con- 
one of the articles; 
and scholars much more advanced than 
those for whom this book is primarily 
interest and 
Dr. Ashby speaking on Ro- 
Prof. Otto Keller, on 
Reid, on Chronology. 
B. 
Henderson, on the Municipal, Colon- 
Wace, 
Maunde 


Mr. Ver- 


one distinctly 


their 


tury ago, but during the last few years 
there has been tauch study and recon- 
struction ancient military engines. 
This is apparently all unknown to th 
the article the Roman 
Army, who even reproduces the certain- 
ly antiquated cut of a catapult from the 
The 
this 


writer of on 


reader 
desires knowledge on head 
must turn to the excellent article 
Geschitze, by R. Schneider, in the lat 
est half-volume of Pauly-Wissowa’s 
“Realencyclopidie.” 

An amusing misstatement in topog 
raphy slipped by the editor on p. 61, 
where Hofrath Keller is represented 
asserting that eels “were caught in the 
river Athasis at Verona, on their way 
from the Lago di Garda to the Mincius.” 
The error is doubtless due in some way 
to the translation from the German, 
which was, however, as the editor tells 
us in the preface, revised “by two emi- 
nent zodlogists’”! They ought to have 
been also geographers. Director Ashby’s 
caution that Kiepert-Hiilsen’s Formu 
contains a bibliography up to 1895 only 
may be supplemented by a note 
that a new and enlarged edition is prom- 
ised the present year. The “Compan- 
ion” is a large book, but we could wish 
that more space could have been grant- 
ed to certain important articles, such 
as Warde Fowler’s on Religion and 
Mythology (24 pp.), Provost James's on 


venerable book aforesaid. 


who 


on 


as 


now 


Books and Writing (15 pp.), and Mr. 
Hicks’s on Philosophy (18 pp.) And the 
new edition should be more securely 
bound. The book deserves a place not 


merely in every school, college, and pub 
lic library, but in the private collections 


of all people of culture. 


The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth: A Chronicle of Con- 
temporary Politics, 1901-1910. By 
Henry Gyles Turner. Melbourne: Ma 


son, Firth & McCutcheon. 

Emerson, in the on Politics, 
adopting a remark of Fisher Ames, 
says: “A monarchy is a merchantman, 
which sails well, but will sometimes 
strike a rock and go the bottom; 
whilst a republic is a raft, which would 
never sink, but then your feet are al- 
ways in the water.” Both sides of this 
truth have good illustration at the pres- 
ent moment. Mexico for a generation 
or more has been ruled with an outward 
semblance of order by one man. The ship 
has sailed well, but now strikes a rock, 


essay 


to 
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any moment many are expecting to see 


her engulfed in anarchy. Coeval with 
this 


federated 


is the close of the first decade of 
Australia, a detailed account 
of whose experiences we possess in this 


book of Mr. Turner’s. Verily, it is th 


tossing of a raft on a turbulent sea 
The feet of the Australians have beet 
very much in the water, and thers 
seems little chance that they will ever 
be dry. 

It is impossible for one not clo 
hand and in daily touch with the events 
described to judge accurately Mr. Turn 
er’s account. It appears to be carefu 
and impartially done by a man 
interested and with good opportuni 
for gaining information. He is clear 
circumstantial, and, we take it, trus 


worthy. Foolish and discreditable thing 


are not glossed over, nor is there sig 
of unfair bias toward or against any 
ene of the contending parties. Ie 
years ago it was a hard matter to in 
duce Australians to federate. Conflict 
ing interests and opinions in the var 


ous provinces caused much wrangling; 
nor has the wrangling at all abated 
since the birth of the Commonwealth 
As to the tariff, there are free-trader 
who would go to an extreme, and als 
protectionists desire a 
wall; and between the extremes, 
possible phase has its representatives 


who Chines 


every 


As to immigration, some would shut the 
virtually, leaving peo 
pling to the slow increase of al 
ready established on its soil; while still 
others demand a large influx of Ital 
ians for the mines, and of Polynesians 
and Chinese for the fields. Here, 
every possible intermediate view has its 
defenders. Again, as to the relations 
between capital and labor, while some 
advocat: ideas, there 
at the same time extreme Socialists who 


country up its 


those 


too 


are 


conservative 


demand that the state shall control al! 
money and industry; and here agai: 
between the extremes stand moderat 
of every type. Other questions concern 
the location of the federal capital, i1 
ternal improvements, defence, the 

act relations between the Common 
wealth and the mother-country, et 
These have all been the subjects of e 


tended, strenuous, often acrimoniou 
debate, in which, while ability and high 
wisdom are often apparent, ig 
folly, and selfishness are not 


In the turmoil emerg 


minded 

porance, 
less in evidence. 
figures which command our respect. Si: 
Samuel Griffiths, Sir Alfred Deakin, Sir 
G. H. Reid, the Labor members Watsor 
and Fisher, and the Western Australian 
Forrest, men of statesmanlike qualitis 


and strong, persistent character, bu 
there are also demagogues and ii 
capables. Altogether, according to Mi 


Turner's portrayal, the Australian raft 


has been tossing for ten years on a 
very tempestuous sea, nor does he hold 
out any hope of betterment. At th: 


‘The 


moment the Labor party and 


Nation 


the Socia! 


ists are very much to the fore 

We are not throwing stones 1 
Australia. We are in no position to 
that ustralia has had but d 
ade, the United States twe and « 

‘ n ntain t it t of ) 

ol nes decad al 

faithfully told, would read any bet 
than this story by Mr. Tur > In t 

g career of Engl 1 tl I 
many decades dur d 
racy has played a part I 
cited less free from su agitat sa 
nxiette ar { s i ] 
plexed our brethren in the South S« 
No, strife and confusion are inevit 
n the politics of any i posses 
Anglo-Saxon freedom, and vould 
have it otherwise? We might su 
der ourselves to a Diaz, th ap 
b result of smooth sailing for a tir 
but of an inevitable crash at the la 
the rock always lying in wait. T 
moil is the essential condition of o 
freédom. We can comfort oursels 
that it is, after all, grandly disciplina: 
and educative. Because of it the Ar 
glo-Saxon has been schooled into th 
leadership among men which he enjoy 
We need have no fear for the Austral 
ians. They are on their raft, the sections 


‘ ; 
iasten 


that make it up straining at the 


ings, the crowd discordant and tossin: 
earily. Their feet are very wet, b 

they will endure and prosper. They ar 

only repeating what always has beer 
the political experience of Englis! 
speaking men. 

Selections fro 1 ient TJrisi Poetry. 
Translated by Kuno Meyer New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net 
Professor Meyer's litth volume oO 

barely more than a hundred pages ha 

an interest and val quite yd it 
modest pretentions. For it gives, what 


English readers have 


d means of obtainin Ll verit I 
dication of the nature i substance 
of the earliest Ih poet Cel litera 
ture has been largely nown and judg 
ed, either by Matt! Arno mil 

‘ ay, which, however sy! atnet nad 
brilliant, presents an inadequate and 

ol respects misleacing account of it 
or by the Anglo-C production of 
Mucpherson, in th ghteenth centur 

and of such recent writers as Fiona 
Macleod These authors, again, while 
inexplicable except as products of th 
Celtic world which they have sought, or 
pretended, as the case might be, to 
interpret, have been by no means it 
most genuine representatiy In the ir 
terest, therefore, of historic truth, ever 
book is to be welcomed which affords a 
direct knowledge of Celtic writings 

any age, and part larly in the earl 
periods when the expr n of tft 


Wel 
ae pendent 


h and the Irish cenius was most 


and characteristic 
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ably have resulted in an unnaturalness E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel “Havoc” | and direct and moving. Present-day diffi- 
quite unjust to the original. Single bits| ‘ll be issued October 7 by Little, Brown culties are dissolved by the author by re- 


Co turning at one leap to the view of Aristotle 
and his followers that literature is all one, 


of skilful imitation of the Irish meas- |“ 


ures may be found in Dr. wigersen x Ry the same house is — d “The Pair and poetry at heart not different from 

“Bards of the Gael and the Gall.” Dr. Ladies of Hampton Court," in which Clare prose. He tries to convince the reader that 

Meyer chose, wisely tor his purpose, to Jerrold tells the stories of the notable la- iterature, regardless of its special forma, 
ve close unrhythmical translations, 4 vhose portraits were painted by God- 


is but the expression of clear thinking and 


nd he has done them so well that the '™ nd Kneller clear feeling, and that literary appreciation 
reader would never suspect him to be a Houghton Mifflin Co, will publish the fol- will truly begin with an intelligent accept- 
German born and a professor-elect in the lowing books on Friday, September 22: “Her ance of that fact. Those to whom poetry 


University of Berlin. His lone expatri- Roman Lover,” a novel by Eugenia Brooks is a “name of fear,” he implores to forget 
Frothingham: “The Enchanted Mountain,” that it is poetry. Mainly by homely exam- 


tion has been in more ways than one of 


samtene te the cause of Caltie bees 1? Seti for children by Eliza Orne White; ple and analogy, and without brilliancy of 
Tommy Sweet-tooth and Little Girl Blue,” phrase, Mr. Bennett contrives to disentangle 
it a book for little folks by Josephine Scribner the reader from cant talk about literature 
Gates: “The Story of the Roman People,” and to confront him with its real spirit. 
vritten for children by Eva March Tappan; With the mass of correspondence now in 
Notes “Short-Ballot Prince ples,” by Richare S.| print, it is no easy task to pick out a rep- 
+ Childs; a large-paper edition of “Touring | resentative set of examples for the use of 
in 1600," limited to 300 numbered copies, by college classes and the like. On the whole, 
Library will be increased E. S. Bates; new limp leather editions of however, the editors of “Specimens of Let- 
luding The rhe Piper,” by Josephine Preston Peabody, ter-Writing” (Holt), Misses Lockwood and 
f Aristophanes and Horace; and “Her Letter,” by Bret Harte, illustrated) Kejjy pave done well by their material. 
, Ragechot Literary by Arthur I. Keller: “Essentials of Exposi- As they themselves acknowledge, they have 
! Isaa Taylor's Word and tion and Argument,” by William T. Foster; |.) tted, for one reason or another, some let- 
| tt “Plays and Poems,” “The Tudor Drama,” by C. F. Tucker ters that one would expect to find in a col- 
\ndrew Lang \ Literary and | Brooke, and “Selections from the Riverside), .¢jon of this sort. But in spite of the 
Hist 1 Atlas of America Mommsen’s Literature Series for Sixth Grade Reading.” difficulties of copyright and of space and 
fk n four volumes, and a Among the books announced for publica- | plan with which they have had to contend, 
Life of Shakespeare, by Oliphant Smeaton. 1.1, this autumn by Frederick A.Stokes Co. | the letters are not only variously interest- 
Prof. Lar f r f iing through ore found: “Boys’ Book of Warships,” by ing in themselves, but also fairly illustrative 
h & Elder a ordar to the poems |; R Howden: “Chats on Postage Stamps,” of the changes and developments of English 
of Wordswortt by F. J. Melville: “Liber Studiorum,” by epistolary style. The volume is introduced 
Mr. Roosevelt contributes a preface to J. M. W. Turner; “Brownikins,” by Ruth by a pleasantly anecdotal sketch of the sub- 
1 Life with Africa.” a book by Arkwright “King Arthur's Knights,” by ject as a whole and is closed by a series of 
M ‘7 , n-Ha iton. warden of the Henry Gilbert rhe Italian Fairy. Book,” | brief biographical notes. 
rra il Ga Reserves, which Heine by A. Maedonell; “The Story of France,” During the summer two parts, 16 and 17, 
ounces by Mary Macgregor; “Plutarch’s Lives,” of prof. Morris Jastrow’s “Die Religion 
Deaf A tT HWauemat ond book of h dited by W. H. Weston; “The Fortunate | Rabyloniens und Assyriens,” his own trans- 
| edition of Manilius is announced by Isles.” by Mary Stuart Boyd, and “Nova | jation and enlargement of his “Religion of 
( t Richard Scotia,” by Beckles Willson Babylonia and Assyria,” have appeared. The 
rhe new and revised edition of the Cen rhe Columbia University Press will pub-| Publisher (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen) an- 
t Neti t Cyclopedia, and Atla lish: “The Rise of the Novel of Manners,” "ounces the completion of the work, three 
Century Company will issue in } Charlotte E. Morgan: “The Political | Parts more, within the year. These two 
tl , n, will appear in twelve volume Prophecy in England,” by Rupert Taylor; Parts complete a very important chapter on 
4 of ter is befor The paper used “The Soliloquies of Shakespeare,” by Mor- astrological and meteorological divination, 
for tl vorl the result of much experi- ris Le Rev Arnold; “New Poems of King| Which is largely new. 
rhere has been produced for th jlemes I of England,” by Allan F. Westcott; “In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country” 
| paper, which aid “The Middle English Penitential Lyric,” by (Scribner), by A. B. Lloyd, originally pub- 
t il, and which trong and frank A. Patterson; “Mathew Carey, Editor, lished in 1899, is reproduced as one of the 
ral Author, and Publisher,” by Earl L. Brad- | Modern Travel Series. It is divided into 
Life and Letters of John Rickman her; “The Exemplum in the Early reli-| three sections, the first containing an ac- 
' hould pre to be an gious and Didactic Literature of kingiand,” | count of Mr. Lloyd’s journey from the coast 
! n Constab] list by Joseph A. Mosher; “The Symbol'sm of to Uganda which, seventeen years ago, took 
Dent rranged to publish Professor | *°'“!res Novels by William R. Price; five months, though it can now be made in 
Cha ' aati. teaneie Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose fewer days; the second narrating his ex- 
Fiction,” by Samuel L Wolf; “Social periences as a missionary and explorer in 
, _— siete ail it on Pol tical eee Ae bY _— that and neighboring regions; ‘he third 
ee Bite ef Ruskin” 3 I ird we Hobhou . of - he 6 raity om tells the tale of the adventurous trip with- 
rg , ad Pen.” 1 London ; Med gree wea K, ae mare out an escort through the great forest to 
' ited 1 Mi Rarrett red last winter by Prof. W. W. Lawrence the Congo, and thence by steamboat and 
1 “The Memoirs of the Russell Cooper Union railway to the Atlantic. The last is by 
~~ = ie Seams Banctenes Literature Learned and Loved by Rule far the most interesting and valuable part, 
oe mea.0nne edited by the! ' Thumb” might stand equally well as|as he came into friendly relations with 
- - 5 te real title for Arnold Bennett’s “Liter- the pygmy and cannibal inhabitants of the 
iry Taste” (Doran) Mr. Bennett is here,| forest Of the cannibals he says: “They 
me © r. H. Partlow has edited for) i his other treatises, avowedly the|are a splendid race of people; I was very 
Hodder 4 n “The Letters of George choolmaster of the masses, and he adopts| much taken with them. I have seldom seen 
| to { Bibl - : the well-known tone of Ruskin, telling night such physical development and such sym- 
rt vill publish a new trans laseea how and what they must think. But metry of figure; they are upright as a dart, 
rt D. 8. Margollouth of Aris n the term masses Mr. Bennett would in-| with heads erect, and bright, intelligent 
| rhe Complete Works of .ioge the {literate of whatever social| faces.” They apparently eat human flesh 
i \ Il, Prose,” edited bY! ganding. The book may Indeed be taken! from the conviction that it is the source of 
cl nt horter and rhe Feast of St.\ +t) heart by all whose literary taste is un-! the greatest strength. He tells of numerous 
Friend,” a Christmas book by Arnold Bet- | formed. Delive red at a time when the and startling adventures with big game 
te 


amount of literature to be read and the! while travelling and hunting, elephants and 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr.. is publishing through! complication of types are such as to be-| lions playing the principal parts, Once when 
ubleday Pace & “o. his novel, “The wilder and terrify those even who are eager he was coasting down a hill on his bicycle 


Transformation of Krag.” to make a beginning, its message is simple and rounded a corner, “there lay in the 
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centre of the path a huge lion, with his 


head down upon his paws, facing the di- 
rection from which I was coming.” It was 
impossible for him to stop the machine, on 


account of the speed, so ringing his tell and 
shouting at the top of his voice he 
ceeded in frightening the creature 
There are three maps and fifty-four repro- 
ductions of photographs. 


suc- 


away 


Prof. Paul S. Reinsch’s “Readings on Amer- 
ican StateGovernment” (Ginn) is a compan- 
ion volume to his “Readings in American 
Federal Government,” published two years 
ago. As compiler andeditor he has perform- 
ed well a difficult task, and has produced a 
valuable volume. Professor Reinsch has se- 
lected wisely among Governors’ 
political articles in newspapers and reviews 
and monographs; and his book of almost 500 
pages will supply a work of reference that 
should prove almost priceless, not only for 
the teacher and student, for whom it 
primarily intended, but for the writer and 
editor as well. A perusal of the selections 
cannot fail to clarify the rather hazy ideas 
of the ordinary reader as to the workings 
of State If the of the 
book is “progressive,” in the current politi 
be said that it mirrors 
with a considerable degree of accuracy th 
movement for a wider participation by th« 
people in the affairs of government that ha 
marked the past five years, in almost ever 


messages 


is 


governments. tone 


cal sense, it can only 


State. The subjects are grouped as fol- 
lows: Governors, Legislatures, Judiciary, 
Criminal Law, State Administration, Edu 


Elec 
Conventions. 


and No! 
A bib! Oo 


Prohibition, tions nina 


cation, 


tions, Constitutional 


graphical note and index follow. 
“England under the Hanoverians” (Pu 

bam), by C. Grant Robertson, is the s 

volume in Professor Oman’s seven-volu 


Mr. 


into his allotted 


Robertson ha 
five hur 


of E 


cleve rly crowded 


History ngland 


ilred pages an extraordinary amount of in 
formation about England from 1714 to 18! 

He has done equal justice to the Imper 

the constitutional, and the industrial phas 

of development which made such might 
strides during the century which closed at 
Waterloo. Many a reader will wish, how 
ever, that the names and facts had been 
fewer and the thread of thought stronger 
and more interesting. His condemnation 
of Bute is too unqualified in view of th 
recent investigations of Winstanley and 


Von Ruville. On the other hand, his hand- 
ling of the causes of the American revolt 
is admirable. His analysis of the Industrial 


Revolution, and his insistence on its im- 
portance in the war with Napoleon and in 
the growth of empire, are among the many 
geod points of a really excellent and very 
serviceable volume. 

Prof. M. B. Hammond’s series of papers 
on the “Railway Rate Theories of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission,” first print 


Journal of Economics 
book form (Harvard 
Office). The 


bears on current problems of the first con 


ed in the Quarterly 
in 
Publication 


has been reissued 


University subject 


sequence The Interstate Commerce act of 
1886 prescribed that rates should be “rea- 
sonable”; but neither in that act nor in 


the later amendments was there the remot- 
est hint of what Congress conceived to be 
the test of reasonableness. That crucial 
matter was left to the commission and the 
Professor Hammond's analysis of 
far the 


courts 
the decision of the commission is by 





‘The 


Nation 


best that has yet been made: well-ordered 
and easily followed, in sympathy with the 
ommission in its intricate task, yet frank 
in pointing out the inconsistencies that ap 
pear in its decisions. The cases are analyzed 
under various heads, indicating rate theo 
ries that seem to be followed Value of 
Commodity, Cost of Service, Distan« Ad 
vantages of Location, Competition, Return 
on Investment The upshot of it all is, a 

cording to Professor Hammond, that the 
commission, notwithstanding the express 
rejection in some of its early decisions of 


the cost-of-service principle, and notwith 


standing some later inconsistencies, has 
moved more and more toward that princi 
ple 

So much is not to be denied. The drift 
is toward a cost-of-service principle. But 
it should be remarked—and this Professor 
Hammond does not point out—that the de 
cisions looking that way are concerned 
chiefly with distance rates, not with the 
equally perplexing and important problem 
of the classification of freight. The ques 
tion, after all, is comparatively simple 
when it comes to rates on any one commod 
ity, or homogeneous group of commodities 
here it is obviously in accord with general 
principles of sound economic policy that 
rates should ordinarily vary with distance 
that is, should be based on cost of trans 
portation But classi iti i " ferent 
matter It involves the quest hethe 
on articles of different kind 1 | i 
different us« rates hould ‘ lifferent 
ven though the articl be t 1 for ‘ 
cisely the same distanc und tl t! 
lif ence in st of | 1] 1 lj 
ri and the lil be ne igi ( 

t ‘ een ) ‘ i i 

1 1 I yf oul ind it i i 

al has been so litth 

I hat i ( 

; if«< il ; 
wou i ! i i i I 
striction (in the main) to distance } 
been brought out ! t ! ! 
cismn, Professor Ha ond ) in 
heartily c¢ ended It servicea 

nuch increased q ll i 
cited 

Joel Benton died on Frida 

Poughkeepsik at «the Lk 

nine His first work as an author lemme 
son as a Poet,” was published in 2 TI 
rruth bout Protection” appeared 

Greeley on Lincoln th fo I ye 

In the Poe Circle” in 1899, a later ed 
of “Emerson as a Poet” th me year 
Brig.-Gen. Michael Ryan Morgan, U. 8. A., 
retired, who died in St. Paul on Saturda 
at the age of seventy-eight, was the author 
ol Types and Traditio of the Old Arn 
and “From Cit Point te ittox with 
General Grant 

Edmund Robert Ra 
of Gowrie, died tl id of i 
hin sixty-sixth year Fro 
he was a Liberal in Parlia t 
ings Dundee He wa ! ! 
miralty from 1905 to 908 H 
merous articles on legal and i 
subjects for the En lopwedia I t 
one of his works bear th I i 
Home Rule.” 

Peter Friedrich Siebold, who through h 


translations introduced Ibsen into Germ: 


* 
269 
s dead in Berlin, at the age of eighty-th 
r leatl st rted fro Ait l 
1 Ba ria { the A r " writer, | 
h Eda } al “ 
& a Be 5 18 and ha ived in Eur 
; ‘ i 
< M li Rel 
: rhe Stor K ir _— rhe 
! of L XVI | 
1 Lassallk ’ li \ 
Modern Tra M 
lowing " 
| rt Ma 
se 
sScrence 
Crystallography and Practical Crystal 
Veasurement, By A. FE. H. Tutton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $s 
Few branches of science have appeal 
ed more strongly than crystallography 
to the lover of nature From emote 
mes the symmetrical shapes, the flasl 
ng faces, and the bovely lors of re 
3 have attracted the « of the obser 
r, Whether a trained ‘ ! lt 
the last centur Lhe ind I | 
imental geometrical relat f 
‘ ul ( wel | jy | 1 
ise instru l 
e re rd ot a 
ra and ‘ 
omp he 
i a ‘ 
ina os ‘ 
Gi a 
. 
On readir Putt ( 
‘ fc b t ‘ 
ho sothe ie ! 
{ 1] , 
tation for t on ‘ 
has no n pia ‘ 
entary instructior o 
ich ere forn ly ega 
dificult « pt for tl 
i ie yeal 0 [ 
ere established ! 
hemihedral oO! i! 
now thirty ) | i 
greater y f al t 
laced bef ‘ 1 ! l | 
h hich the teas for ! i 
re m held I 
r ure W he ( ‘ 
tel ind t repeated ! 
! tudent « nvestigator of 
boriously me ired h u! 
i ith the ingenious two and ‘ 
cle instruments, almost a t 
es on crystals of s 1] 
ff ith one adjustmer Ir 
ery ls advances equal 
een made, since petrogray 
them into hourly use i: f 
ocks. 
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" ‘ ntroduction on the na 
‘ and tl mstancy ol 
ieee’ sia the author proceeds at 
t ficial preparation and 
‘ j ent wit the gonio 
ta | Iphat 
i i ( to 
! ! sured 
I nt if i Ss il 
i onal relations ¢ 
plair j demana ire 1 idi¢ 
iy the ide! ina kit know! 
ray ( When one th 
i gnificance of indices and axes has been 
rrasped hirty-two classes of crystals 
in be and al tematically described 
j thod of attack virtually re 
é I isually followed Stu 
ler nerally drilled on the wood 
| the classes of for be 
‘ 11 ‘ gonio 
, 4 h | ’ one Dr. Tutton, 
‘ r, be t ha cif a and 
" ind clear! » t gener 
elaboratit the sy 
‘ ul ‘ the 1uthor carries 
isurement and study of a 
| } ind irely in thi 
| i a Ly to 
! i ! izhly in the sub 
t 1 ol isly demands 
1 an advaneed 
rl i oft 
1 tal ad n < t nning 0 
i i a | nes gon 
) ru f Is¢ of 
r ! ent 
i i ind determinatior 
t | t il pulative di 
\I he and 
the final d ussion of 
f cr il structut 
‘ onstitution of matte! 
Ki ! ilizaior of Pro 
I b's ) of St. Petersburg 
it hips of th 
i t 1 the the f m 
le« ul ! tructure formulated 
by I pe ind Hat are ot eme in 
I ne neralk but to 
i | pp 
| } it branch ol t ‘ it) 
t ivi bee! ’ ted, tl phy) il 
f l 1 Pat I] Almost 
i tl f d ited to the opti 
Che itest of the na 
‘ ® are ] u irized, and 
i ns to crystals are 
ad I | ad t ne i to 
tiga id inipula 
nm ¢ t baffling 
t author is ex 
') For the tudent, In 
n, opti ’ Lxe of 
feures, extine 
t ’ ind e like ill lose some 
f r te A very full chapter Is 
T ted ¢ roscopic observations and 
en re ent It ia the more welcome 
the most important use of the 
yptical properties of crystals is in the 
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microscopic study of rocks. Chapters made the first ascent of if razo 517 
on the thermal expansion of crystals, feet), Sincholague, Antisane, and other 
eir elasticity and hardness, and a Peaks. He published the results of his ex- 
ef description of the curious liquid erations and Was. awarded te patres's 
medal by the Royal Geographical Society 
erystals conclude the book. 
Modern Medi- 
| ~~ l i an- Drama 
{ rsi Press - . 
Ma la large number of A second volume of “Ibsen's Plays,” in- 
, : mn list ‘A cluding “Warriors at Helgoland,” “‘Ghosts,”’ 
: ro Ar by M. W. Har- and “An Enemy of the People,” will be 
' P rruit-Growing by added to Everyman's Library; the plays are 
| | : Catt and Milk Pro- translated by R. Farquharson Sharp 
by C. H Law for the “The Tudor Shakespeare,” under the gen- 
\ in Farmer J. B. Green; “The ora) editorship of Profs. W. A. Neilson and 
Mind of Primitive Man,” by F. Boas; “Bio- «4 wy ‘Thorndike, in forty volumes, illus- 
Aspect f Hu Problems,” bY trated, is an important announcement made 
H er WI Who in Science”; py Macmillan. The first volume in the 
of Trea by many writers; series has already been issued, prepared by 
Syst of Medicir ind Gynecology,” the general editors. Among those to appear 
writer is textbooks: “Plane ar¢ ‘“Macbeth,”” by Arthur C. L. Brown; 
herical Tr nometry by T. G. Hun “Henry IV, Part I,” by F. W. Chandler: 
f R. Macl Social Pathology,” “Henry V,” by Lewis F. Mott; “The Mer- 
3. Ss ! Anthropology,” by H. chant of Venice,” by Harry M. Ayres: 
hurt Physiological Psychology,” Vol. “Troilus and Cressida,” by J. S. P. Tat- 
| W. Wundt I Book of Physics,” lock; “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” by Mar- 
L. B. Spinney rext-Book of the Prin- tin W. Sampson; “As You Like It,” by 
of PI revised, by A. Daniell; Martha H. Shackford: ‘“Coriolanus,” by 
t of | il Transmission,” by Stuart P. Sherman; “Henry VI, Part I,” by 
( 1. Fergu Stora Batteries by Louise Pound; “Richard II,” by Hardin 
H. W Mor Alt itin Currents and Craig; “Antony and Cleopatra,”’ by George 
t ‘ Ml by D. Cc. Wryllys Benedict. 
' y GW : 
sates ilies ie The same house announ es ‘‘Representa- 
tive English Comedies. Vol. II. The Later 
» — R. M. Bird; , ontemporaries of Shakespeare,’ by 
of Hu Nutrition y W. Charles Mills Gayley. 
Method ) Anal I 
.. H.C. $I . The Theory and Montrose J. Moses has prepared for au 
of Tec! 1 Wr g by ‘s. c, tumn publication “The American Drama 
! Educational Psy- tists.” Little, Brown & Co. will bring it out 
t D. Sta The Teaching of A new Yiddish theatre, erected at the cost 
I C. R. Mant Introduction to of three-quarters of a million dollars in the 
> th Experiments by P. heart of the East Side, emphasizes the fac- 
R Ar \pplied Arithmetic for tor of permanence in an element of New 
i hool I I L. Thurston; York’s population which we often think of 
Biolog : mentary textbook, as in a state of constant flux. It is quite 
M. A. Bigelow Chemistry: An Ele- true that the process of assimilation works 
! I t-bo< by W. C. Morgan and rapidiy among the Jewish immigrants. But 
i. | Begir ig Agriculture the influx from abroad is always more than 
R. Mann and L. H. Bailey ‘Pupils’ enough to counterbalance the outflow from 
Book I by J. ¢ Byrnes the East Side. Thus, in spite of the build- 
r ind World Geography.” by ing up of large Jewish colonies in Harlem, 
und F. M. MeMurry the Bronx, and the Brownsville and Wil- 
Frederick J. Jervis-Smith. who liamsburgh sections of Brooklyn, the old 
‘ ' hered chiefly for his | ast Side has remained the intellectual cen- 
f . lo ractical han. tre for the Jewish population in Greater 
—— © numerous trea- NeW York. All their theatres are there and 
, : P all their newspaper offices And both the 
Yiddish theatre and the Yiddish press are 
rd WI per, the ted traveller and 
, . ore prosperous to-day than they ever have 
; : hamonix, France, been There must be at least four Jewish 
: Between the dailies claiming a reulation of 50,000, and 
' “ ' Pree @ xpedi- one newspaper asserts that it has twice as 
: , iness and su —— nany readers The theatre to-day has no 
ountain peak after such single dominating figure as when Jacob 
: | then reputed to be Inaccess- Gordin was writing a few years ago. But 
rl xped culminated in the an entire school of younger playwrights has 
rt Matterhorn (14,780 feet) on sprung up who find in the life of the people 
;, : ' o we occasion his com for whom they write ample and profitable 
: ! Lord Fran Douglas, the Rev. : 
har Hludeon, and Mr. Hadow, as well as — 
f the wuld lo their lives. In 1867 In John Galsworthy The Little Dream” 
\ per travelled in Northwest Greenland (Scribner) there is not much to suggest the 
ith tl intention of exploring its fossili- author of “The Silver Box,” “Joy,” “Strife,” 
ro deposite and, If possible, of penetrat and “Jueti Deseribed as an allegory in 
! into ite interior. In the years 1879 and enes t i 1 purely fanciful work, 
} tr lled in Eeuador, exploring, as- dealing with the prophetic vision of an 
nding. and measuring the Great Andes on | Alpine maidei vhose placid love for 
nd near the equator. On that journey he’! rugged mountaineer is disturbed by the 
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intrusion of a ci wooer. In her dream 
the the Horn, the 
Wine Horn, and the Great Horn, and various 
th 
dangerous allurements of the town with the 
peacefi the 


and 


ty 


neighboring peaks, Cow 


symbolical voices and figures, contrast 


Iness and of remote hills 


of her fu 


quiet 





al to her glimpses 


how she shall drink of the cup of pleasure 
to the point of weariness and satiation, and 
then return to her rustic adorer only tu 


fail 
periences 


of cont to pine for new ex- 


his, at 


least, appears to be thx 
meaning of the allegory, which is somewha 
obscure and tl 
When the 

her dreaia 
matic parable is ended. 
poses pt i 
spectacle which no 


not valualt 
hen, 


falls 


etore very 


Seek awakens fro 
th ir 


For theatri« 


heroine 
the curtain and 
it pu 


of a mus 





n the form 


-exce I 
manager is likely to u! 
wholly 


dertake—the piece is tabl 


Moreover, the idea 


unsu 


upon which it is founded 


is trite and is not treated with any nota! 
power cr originality. The dialogue, what 
there ‘s of it, exhibits literary skill and 
imagination, but the work as a whole wil 
not add greatly to Mr. Galswurthy’s reputa 
tion It ay, indeed, be intended to n 
vey a deeper significance th it bears u i 
the surface, but a symbolism that i 
clear in never be effect or useful 

In the case of “Passers-by by C. Hadad 
Chambers, which ay now be seen at the 
Criterion Theatre, the play and mn he rt 
formance is emphatically the thing Thi 
piece is exasperating in some respects, for 
¢ disregards occasionally the probabilit 
of nature and of common ser ind po 
sesses little of the logical juen at tr 
drama, but fascinates | ts freshr 
criginality ts variety of chara rizatior 
its shrewd observation, its inspiring nt 
ment, its quaint hu r, and its s l 5 
cere patho A rich young bachelor, Peter 
Waverton, surprising his valet hobnobbir 
in his chamber with an ancient ibmal 
whimsically resolves to engage in amat I 
philanthropy .himsel und, the night beir 
stormy, opens his hospitable doors first to 
a vagrant and then to an exhausted young 
woman, in whom be recognizes the prett 


governess Margaret Summers, whom h¢ 


had loved and lost, as a boy, seven yea 

befor He had worshipped her with th 
ardor of a first passior Vhich sh fully 
reciprocated—and had vowed, and intended 
eternal fidelity; but the pair were separated 
by the successful interference of his guar 


ster and met no mors 


dian step-s 
he is a father 
to h mory 


learns for the first time that 


and that Margaret, ever tru: 


has reared his son in comparat 
by her own unaided labor. His position is 
cruel and difficult since, in the nterva 


he has become engaged to Beatri 


a dashing beauty, who is as devoted to h 
as he to her Thus he is bound by th: 
ciosest of tis to two good women, for I 
Margaret innate virtue, despit« e! ul 
lapse, Mr. Chambers takes care that ther 
shall be no doubt, and his portrayal of h 
is exceedingly delicate and true Being ar 
honorabl an, Peter promptly d I é 
lake a clean brea of it to Beatr ‘ 
outa thought at first, however. o I v 
ing her—while he ledges hin s, t 
standin Margaret protestation ») pr 


and the | 


ipnumerable lifelike details which i 
be described here In the end 1 a 
what transparent devi Margaret and her 
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; 
£ i, } N . , ~ ’ 
. ‘ . l ; 
1 € NWaTI1ON ~ 6 
old love are surprised, wt ) 7 g ’ " } 
, B aftr and hy ; ‘ 
’ 
gvularly eff . ‘ 
revealed At the sa 
strengthened by the news i 
been irried off by the tra re ‘ 
' 
had befriended. It is th Bea 
throwing all ’ ‘ ‘ 
nobility of her atur l i ning 
rself Margar« 2 . : 
to her in her sorrow Mi ] I t : 
l: discovers that Marga ra . t t 
deeply is ever ind tl } 
eT nes to icrifice r 
betrothed free to ato f nju 
t This she do n M 
and the irtalr I 
ition » Margaret ] ' 
over ' 
l 
| 1 tly ther j 
st h ! f 
Margaret, the art ry ) 
tramp benev i , I} r 
nd the ea with wl hP I \ 
v lo’ or t} old 4 | , . 
ol of r i i ‘ the 
I lents are related ) ’ ar i 
p . i wit) 
; . . | ; 
hilosoy al t i Ly ; 
' ‘ t 
plaus i Ri ne« * 
+} I ] R 
} ] 
i and 
, slit , ‘ 9 4 +) t ! 
lay 7 h no y \f \ 
lever and inter and l » th 
reputati« of the au r ( Swift 
I Idler and rt I rears 
l well but ) rill 
‘ ’ , I g I r } 
‘ 1 neatl lig ( 1 ' 
i te H. M. Har 
rin I ju iM 0 H 
) ; ; 
\ , . 1 f H 
rm } f ) N { iH 
Parker i 
rheatr M iH 
but trick I t I i 
t } j ert to p iit 
; } and y ul ‘ t 
e t of igh dra ' Geor 
Arliss, who enacts the tit " Music 
l ide ) n extraord r xter 
nal ‘ ul t the fa ] Britist 
ister He o leed : ritable Pianos and T) } 
lo e of Bu I Dolge Covina, Cal ( Pu 
‘ ] or fl x rina l ing Co, 
‘ , ' hen tl ) 
ist ) potential when i r 18 | wodern Org R i 
, ech or acti Hi : 
nged | gaat: : rhoma La Lor 
g t nte eT i 
Reeve 
quality of d ardor 1 
or ly u of h ; } Fore pyri¢ i | l | i Ait 
for in the f t ( condescen oO \ ( j " j 
beneath a ria ( ! th u an I ‘ t ve 
i unabl to t I of to adt t ou ip ! he? ng , 
‘ fT ’ } | 
power and aut Bive pian¢ botl qual nd i 
he i ie ‘ 
, t La year the United States | 
K | I ish and |! r i 
duced about ” plane C,er il 
; 170,08 England, 75,000 Ky ‘ ; 
of tl 00; Austria and Switzerlat 
the eloquent of R Netherlane ! 
tl ibrant vo dinavia, 4,00 Spain, 2 ind | 
b tl i oO t ! ‘ ! TT } . ' 
g den Cor " ‘ remark that I f 
Aa ndant of t} , ‘ ; 
ian I i adie of r j ind ' : ] 
pract r tf fj t 
; adle Lib most ng 
Old Jew whe B ur " t 
spate h 7 ‘ | f 
- mat worth aT i I8l the piano, @ a ing 
nference. It t fair ' tM precursor! had its o1 
Parker hero is but ! only that The Gert f ‘ 
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it strength and fulness of tone, the Eng- ‘ia tone production as the string, the 
lish the proper length, position, and thickness of 
which, together with the most advan- 
tageous striking point for the ham- 


Jation 











improved the action, French 


took off the rough edges of English con 


struction and invented a mechanism 


vhich permitted of a more delicate ex- mer, are the all-important factors to 
cution, and finally America, with the be considered in piano construction. 

full iron frame, enlarged scales, and In the development of this instru- 

heavy hammers of her instruments, pro- ™ent, rivalry has been a great aid, and 
duced the power necessary to fill large | more stimulating still have been the 
concert halls and at the same time a/ 2¢ver-ceasing demands of great players 
tone richer in sensuous beauty and more #"d composers for a better action, great- 
expressive than that of any European : and purer tone, and power of ex- 
piano. Germany, after yielding first pression. It is questionable it Silber- 
place to England in the nineteenth cen mann would have striven to improve 
tury, adopted the American innovations, his pianos had ue not been hurt by 
and after 1860 again out-rivalled Eng- Bass Ces os Oe — avd 
oat ond Wennes ed two grand pianos for a recital; his 
—_ forceful touch and repid execution put 
, world’s total output of planos vost of the instruments of his time 
is estimated by Alfred Dolge ..+ of tune, “hence we can understand 
650,000, The 350,000 made in the j,ter on, when the iron-frame construc- 
d States last year were valued at ji,, and the modern action came into 
ut $100,000,000. A business of such | nivergal use, why Liszt did not spare 
usions is worth having its history yi, approving testimonials for the cre- 
n. This has been done more than stiong of Steinway, Bésendorfer, Ibach, 

\ Dolge gives a list of previous 54 others.” 

- pts in various lnaguages; Dut men Although America is in the lead in 
“2 Ore WEKIEE SwoRty ved — ano making Mr. Dolge thinks that 
ars ago, and the time has arrived for |, industry here is still in its in- 

vlbwrotine es geval -_ only taney. We have now establishments 
h of U pment oF Che plano rich turn out 30,000 pianos a year, 
onochore Pythagoras tO 1 1¢ the time is not far off, he thinks, 

: a and and the ‘player when we shall see organizations whose 

biographies of the |, itput will exceed 100,000 a year. He de- 

ide plano history, and chap- |). res that the “Kindergarten methods” 

the commercial piano, stencils, 4 gistributing pianos—“methods which 

pares consolidations, meth-' orren make the cost of selling larger 

f marke “es age ystem™. than the cost of production—must come 

t! ! the influence of piano 4, an end for the good of everybody 

vosos upon the industry, testimon- eonnected with the industry.” He rec- 

ind ti tlue, national associa- ommends the establishment of training 

ol facturers and dealers in Eu- schools for piano-makers by means of 

nd A rica, and the trade press donations from the leading manufactur- 

u ndu There é and he believes in aggressive ad- 

pp ntainis 1 list of firms yertising campaigns, pointing out how 

' 1 suppl at the men who adopted them made for- 

are three hun- tunes. He is doubtless right in declaring 

l ition partly for elucida- that the “player-piano” is destined to be 

partly for ornament ong these the controlling factor in the piano in- 

plet ( art planos, ith stry of the future, and he calls for 

ited | rrea ists, and teachers to give instruction as to how 

las | i 10,000 eacl to get genuinely musical results from 

these topies Mr. Dolge these mechanical players; but one is 

ly qualified. as he has long ith to believe that they are destined 

t amor those who help entually to displace the piano as the 

, first ice for the American musical instrument of the home, unless, 

| four decades he has given indeed, the dream be realized of a “play- 

tention ¢t improvements of er” from which the mechanical element 

nd piano-hammers: and shall be eliminated entirely and which 

1 a compressed-air machine ‘all be as superior to the present-day 

ne hammers, by which the op- Plano as that Is to the old clavichord. 

enabled to give them any desir. The pictures and explanations of the 

' of firmness. For the supply of adual evolution of the semi-automatic 

nd the Aalrondack and White Players make one of the most inter- 
founta ha trom the beginning ©sting features of this book. 

t! chief source, These forests While every intelligent pianist, ama- 
fast issing awey, but Mr. Dolge teur or professional, must be interested 

has found eplendid material in the in the construction of his instrument, 
mountains of Oregon and Washington. an organist is obliged to know all about 
While fully alive to the importance of his organ because, like a person who 


rocuring the best timber for sound- 


he that 
“not nearly as much wf a factor 


p runs a motor car, he may be called upon 
1+ any moment to make some repairs In 


the complicated mechanism. The volume 


hy C 
‘ 


ards nevertheless believes 


if is 
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‘oa “Modern Organ Building,” by Walter 
and Thomas Lewis, is a practical ex- 
planation and descript'on of the whole 
art of organ construction, with espe- 
cial regard to pheumatic action and elec- 


tric appliances. There are chapters on 
blowing, tuning, cleaning, voicing, and 
copious illustrations elucidate the tech- 
nical sections. Some of the pages, like 
those which tell of the material of 
which organ pipes are made, are of 
general interest. The authors—who are 
builders themselves—controvert the cur- 
rent notion that organ pipes, like wine, 
improve with age; but while in truth 
they gradually deteriorate they have a 
life of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years, if they are kept clean 
and carefully tuned. The assertion that 
there is hardly a word left to be said 
on the historical side of organ build- 
ing is misleading. No satisfactory his- 
tory of the organ has yet been written 
in any language. 





“Favorite Operas,” s 
Gilbert, 


with 


by the late Sir W. 
four volumes, crown quarto, each 
colored plates by W. Russell 
Flint, is to be brought out by Macmillan. 


The of the Russian Balalaika 
Band has caused the formation of the New 
York Plectrum Orchestra, which, under the 
direction Abt, will give four 
concerts in Carnegie Hall during the com- 
ing The of 
thirty players of instruments of the mando- 
lin family, ranging from the premo mando- 


eight 


success 


or Valentine 


season. orchestra consists 


lin to the bass mandolin. 


One of the innovations in Hammerstein’s 
London Opera House in the fact 
that each of the fifty-three boxes tele- 
phones have been placed, so that 
different parts of the hous: 
without their 


consists 
in 
friends in 
will be enabled, 
leaving to discuss the 
they pl 
Six thousand electric lamps will add to the 
of the making it 
see the 15,000 costumes for the 
two operas to be sung on which some 
The 


on 


seats, 


performance or else ase 


anything 

brilliancy auditorium, 

easier to 

thirty 

200 dressmakers are being employed. 
which 

this opera house is said to be $1,250,000. 


sum Hammerstein is expending 


The 
which 


Royal Academy of Music in London, 
just an 

building in Marylebone-road, 
ganized a special of training for 


has removed to imposing 


new has or- 
course 


teachers. 


There is a plan for the formation of a 
California State orchestra on a coéperative 
The of this at 
a which would have be 
cities, in to 
San Francisco, 
getting ninety-nine concerts, at 
a of $66,000; Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena fifty-six concerts, at a cost of $40,000, 


is estimated 
to 
proportion 
Oakland, and 


basis 
$125,000 
borne 


cost 
year, 
by nineteen 
their 
Berkeley 


size, 
cost 


and 80 on. 

Maggie Teyte, the young English singer 
and pupil of Jean de Reszke, who has creat- 
ed such a sensation abroad, will make her 
American début with the Dippel Opera 
Company at Philadelphia in Mozart's “Fi- 
garo.” Her second appearance will be on 
November 6 in the first American per- 
formance of Massenet’s fairy opera, “Cen- 
drillon,” in which Mary Garden will be the 
Prince. 
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In an edition limited to 575 copies Goupil 
& Co. will issue a book on “Eugéne Lami,” 
with text by P. André Lemoisne. 


The School of American Archzology, or- 
ganized in 1907, under the act of incorpora- 
tion of the Archzological Institute of 
America, held during the month of August 
a summer session in the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors, at Santa Fé, the headquarters of 
the school, and at the excavation camp, in 
El Rito de los Frijoles, where the school 
has conducted excavations for the past 
three summers. The work consisted of ex- 
amination and study of the communal house, 
cliff dwellings, and the ceremonial cave of 
this deserted Pueblo, excavated in former 
seasons, and of lecture courses intended to 
give to regular students and auditors a 
view of the general field of archwology. 
The excavations of the present’ season in the 
Rito were confined largely to clearing the 
old elliptical communal dwelling in the 
valley, the excavation of which was more 
than half completed last summer. Alice C. 
Fletcher of Washington, D. C., was _ re- 
elected chairman; the office of vice-chair- 
man was created, and William H. Holmes 
was elected. Plans were formed for the 
conduct of the excavations in New Mexico 
and Central America during the coming 
year, and for the holding of a second sum- 
mer session in August, 1912. 


The complete rearrangement of the Uffizi 
Gallery has necessitated a _ revision of 
Grant Allen’s “Florence” (Holt). The re- 
casting has been well done by J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. Except that some slight 
confusion has come into the text through 
ascribing the Rucellai Madonna to Duccio 
without making other requisite changes, 
there is little to criticise. On the whole 
matter of these famous and justly popular 
historical guides it may be said that pure- 
ly artistic considerations are too much 
subordinated Such mediocrities as Tad- 
deo Gaddi and Filippino Lippi at his worst 
(in the Strozzi Chapel) receive the double 
asterisk beside Giotto and Orcagna. Evi- 
dently a well-trained traveller needs little 
direction in the matter of taste; the aver- 
age tourist, however, is in danger of as- 
suming a parity of historic and zwsthetic 
interest where none exists. Taddeo Gaddi's 
Life of the Virgin, for example, is highly 
important to the tourist wishing to learn 
the stereotyped forms of a noted legend; 
as art these frescoes are but third rate. It 
seems to us that an ideal guide would dis- 
cern both values. But ideal guides do not 
exist, and we know few handbooks on the 
whole so stimulating as those of the late 
Grant Allen. 


All readers of Mme. Cladel’s book on 
Auguste Rodin know that the great intel- 
ligence of the sculptor plays not merely 
upon the practice, but as intently upon the 
theory, of the arts. Paul Gsell, who has 
brought together, under the title “L’Art, 
entretiens réunis” (Paris: Bernard Gras- 
set), a number of talks with the master, 
has been quite as successful as his pre- 
decessor. The topics range widely Real- 
ism, all beauty is in nature, narrative art 
and motion in sculpture and painting, the 
secret of modelling, portraiture, the beauty 
of women, pagan and Christian sculpture, 


The Nation 


the usefulness of the artist—here are some 
of the themes developed with charming 
simplicity, clearness, and informality. Cuts 
of the numerous works of art used as il 
lustration have been conveniently fitted 
into the text. Rodin, at the outset, declares 
himself an uncompromising realist, an 
avowed copier of nature. Under M. Gsell’s 
questioning this credo reduces itself to the 
statement that the artist must be faithful 
to his own vision. From this in 
consistency we may draw the max- 
im that while the artist should modify 
and in a manner improve natural appear 
ances he should also, for his soul's sake 
humbly believe and insist that he is mere- 
ly a copyist. The best practice in art, 
in short, has almost invariably been based 
on obviously false theory. We leave the 
paradox to pragmatists Rodin’s chapter 
on the possibility of conveying motion and 
narrative in sculpture and painting is ad 

mirable and almost wholly new. From 
aralysis of Watteau’s Embarquement pour 
Cythére and Rude’s group, the Marseillaise 
he shows that, as the eye successively 
grasps the parts of a composition, the 
gradual revelation may be made to corr 

spend to the steps of an action or narra 

tive. Only there must naturally be exact 
correspondence between the visual experi 

ence and its interpretation It is all a 
matter of making us see things in the 
right order. A statue seems to move when 
it partakes of two actions—is passing from 
one to the other. In this spirit, M. Gsell 
read the story of Rodin’s Burghers of Ca- 
lais, and the master assented to the read- 
ing. 


The secret of modelling Rodin learned 
from a fellow workman in a decorator's 
shop. Modelling is never to be conceived 
of as extende® in a flat plane, but as so 
many projections, representing so many 
thrusts of the internal structur Years ago 
Rodin ably defined sculpture as “‘the art 
of the hole and the lump.” The revised 
definition eliminates the hole Very in- 
teresting, and in the main just, is the 
startling generalization that classic sculp 
ture affects convex poses, Christian sculp- 
ture concave. A corollary to this is that 
antique sculpture sets the figure in a dou- 
ble equipoise of four planes, which brings 
all contours into returning curves, where- 
as Michelangelo, ‘‘the last of the great 
Gothic sculptors,’ establishes his figures 
in two planes only, the contours being sim 
ple curves and angles. The Christian form 
par excellence is the bracket (console). “It 
is the seated Virgin who bends toward her 
child; it is Christ nailed to the cross, with 
flexed legs and head bowed towards the 
men whom his sufferine is to ransom; it is 
the Mater dolorosa who leans over the 
bodv of her son.” We can touch only in 
passing a few points of interest in this 
fascinating book. In the talk on portrait 
sculpture Houdon is the hero Here we 
learn that Puvis de Chavannes always re 
garded Rodin’s famous bust as a carica 
ture. “Yet,” says Rodin, “I am certain 
of having expressed in my sculpture all 
the enthusiasm and veneration I felt for 
him.”’ All of which bears out Rodin’'s con- 
viction that what the artist really gives is 
himself A detached observer will feel 
that Puvis, in whom sense for limits was 
so strong, could never fully have relished 
the impetuosity of Rodin. Rodin, on the 





contrary, not merely admires Puvis, and 
his spiritual predecessors, Poussin and 
young Raphael, but also Rembrandt. Of a 
certain murky intensity in his own genius 
Rodin seems fully conscious, for he writes 
I try constantly to make my vision of 
nature more calm Serenity must be our 
goal. There will always remain in us 
plenty of Christian inquietude before th 
mystery.” In a final chapter on the use 
fulness of the artist, the talk soars to 
quent heights, comparable to the best | 
ages in the Renaissance apologies for p: 
etry. Such a peroration lends itself ill t 
selection, and worse to literal translat 
And, after all, why discount piecemeal a 
high pleasure that the reader should 

oy deliberately and in all complet 
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MAKING FINANCIAL HISTORY 


A very little while ago, it was poss 
ble to point out that signs of grave dis 
turbance were visible in the Stock Ex- 
changes and money markets of almost 
every great financial centre of the 
world, that each of these markets had 
its own peculiar explanation of the 
cause, and that the explanation current 
ou each market differed from that on 
every other When the August stock 
market was collapsing at New York, 
Wall Street was able to prove to its 
own satisfaction that the Government's 
policy toward the Trusts was the sin- 
gle cause. When London went through 
its spasm of liquidation, in midsummer, 
there was not a City man who could not 
show you how Lloyd George and Asquith 
were the solitary culprits. When Paris 
began to see the cord of credit tighten 
ing, at the end of summer, the cause 
was imminent probability of an attack 
by the German army And when Ber 
lin itself, a week or more ago, fell into 
agonies of forced liquidation, it was 
easy for any German financier to see 
that the trouble lay in the sinister re 
sclve of Paris to revoke all its German 
loans, 

During the two past weel however 
events in the several markets, which 
moved very swiftly, were of a character 
to upset these theors A week ago 
lest Saturday, the news of the “Morocco 
negotiations” was more favorable than 
at any previous time, and that was the 
very day when the terlin stock mar- 
ket plunged suddenly into panic. It re 
covered with almost equal violence o1 
the ensuing Monday, and that was the 
very day when markets learned that the 
two Governments were again at logger- 
heads. Nor was this all of the week's 
conflicting phenomena. It was Ger: 
many whose markets called for help, 
aud France whose smiling serenity seem 
ed to confirm the theory of revengefu! 
recall of capital from Berlin. Yet Ber- 
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i in the German city’s favor France, which had suffered less than 
it central money market of any one else in 1907, were busy financ- 
onding to a call for ing the German markets and our own. 
p, last moved nearly 2 points It required several years to show two 
n Londo favor, vhereas sterling ings—one that it is easier to provide 
Pa broke 9 points—a very ex- for the requirements of a booming and 
i fall. London was drawing fundamentally prosperous community 
Germany, but sending it to than for one which has to make good 
|! Paris was reporting ex th its losses and its new ambitions; 
me d rder in its own money mar- the other, that even London and Paris 
h it aseribed, not at all to “Mo- were not, after all, left quite unscathed 
it to a sudden call for pay- by the shock of four years ago. 
I t of thei ibseriptions by the un The process of building up markets 
derwriters of a $70,000,000 foreign loan which had been badly hurt, through use 
which investors had refused to tak« of the resources of those which were 
And at this very seme time, the Lon- hurt a little less, went on for a con- 
ion market—-whieh by the theory sbonld siderable’ time with much _ success, 
heve been subject to political uneasiness Berlin and New York were not satisfied 
alone ill at once went to work with with restoring equilibrium; both under- 
termined resolution to fortify the po- took to restore the huge commotion 
on of the Bank o* England. Cutting and expansion of 1906. Nor was this, 
n loans with an unsparing hand, it|in fact, the whole; for London and 
! old at such a rate that last Paris, in the face of their heavy ad- 
iv's weekly statement showed its vances to the American and German 
d reset to be at the highest figure markets, and of a quite unprecedented 
ached in the middle of Septem- output of new securities for the rest of 
n the titution’s history On top the financial world, have engaged, these 
il when the German bankers start past two years, in excited speculations 
ted liquidation of the Berlin of their own. “Rubber” and railways and 
) Exchange accounts. it was not the | “South Americans” and “Russian indus- 
london market which was hit by the trials’ called for great supplies of 
ecoil, nor the Paris Bourse. but New French and English capital for use at 
Yor whic had nothine but a far. | home—this at a time when capital was 
f interest in Morocco .ccumulating slowly and when a good 
But as last eek drew to a close, it part of the existing accumulations had 
Line length po ble to get a clue been sent abroad 
be international financial tan Economic law has its penalties for 
What we i learnin for the such experiments, as well as for the 
at i it tl \merican experiments in the different days of 
t lea vy ad litel during five or six years ago. Perhaps “Moroc- 
nar that the in of 1907 «« was a highly contributory cause in 
‘ al at trifling economic 'the final liquidation; perhaps Lloyd 
lent it a Ima hich showed George; perhaps Mr. Wickersham. But 
! n rf worl wide and that is another story 
nt ied om ol credit 
tatior It le ifter 07 
! t! Am an communit was BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
! to admit that the mnic of that 
\\ 1 Lo ; a Quarrel! An intro 
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Criminal Matters (England and Wales), 


by G. G. Alexander; English Dialects 
from the Eighth Century, W. W. Skeat; 
Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, 
E. G. King; Electricity in Locomotion, 
4. G. Whyte; Cash and Credit, D. A. 
Barker; Plant-Animals, E. Keeble; The 
Idea of God in Early Religions, F. B. 
Jevons; Heredity in the Light of Recent 
Research, L. Doncaster; The Coming of 
Evolution, J. W. Judd; History of the 
English Bible, J. Brown; Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland, Lord Balfour; Aerial 
Locomotion, E. H. Harper and A. Fer- 


guson; Ground Plan of the English Par- 
ish Church, A. H. Thompson. Putnam. 
40 cents each. 

‘amp, W. Old Ryerson. D. Appleton. $1.50. 

Carter, J. W. From the Heights. Chicago: 
McClurg. 50 cents net. 

Channon, F. E. Jackson and His Henley 
Friends. Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50. 


Chapin, F. S. Education and tha Mores: 


4 Sociological Essay. Longmans. 

Chapman, K. H The Fusing Force; An 
Idaho Idyl. Chicago: McClurg. $1.35 
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‘hilds, R. S. Short-Ballot Principles. Bos- 
ton Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 
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teenth Section. Broadway Pub. Co. $1.50 

Cooke, M. B. Dr. David. Chicago: Mc- 
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Little, Brown. $2 net. 
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FE. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Publishers of Inexpensive Standard Classics 





To Teachers of English: 


Before deciding on the editions to be used in your work this year, 
why not send for our uniquely arranged, classified Educational Catalogue P 
You are invited to correspond with us regarding the use in class of our 
editions of the Standard Classics, particularly our 


EVERYMAN'’S 
LIBRARY 


516 VOLUMES 


Forty-seven interesting new volumes to appear in October. 
Each volume is Edited by a Specialist. 


Cloth, each 35c net 


Limp leather, each 7Oc net 


Here are the titles of just a few of the 516: 


A good reading editi-n of Shakespeare in 3 Vols. 
(Standard Cambridge Text). 
Everyman, and other interludes and Miracle 
Plays. 
Ben Jonson’s Plays. 


Introd. by Prof. Schelling. 
2 vols ; 


Minor Elizabethan Drama. Selected, with In- 
trod. by Professor Thorndike. 2 vols. 

Marlowe's Plays and Poems. 

Select Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Introd. 
by Prot. G. P. Baker. 

Three Plays of Ibsen. 

Huxley’s Essays. Introd. by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Essays on Education. [}y Herbert Spencer. In- 
trod. by Ex-President C. W. Eliot, of Harvard. 

Craik’s Manual of English Literature. Revised 
and brought down to date. 

Cousin’s Biographical Dictionary of English 
Literature. 

Bartholomew's Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Europe. 


Spinoza’s Ethics. Introd. by Prof. Santayana, of 
Harvard. 


Mill’s- Utilitarianism, Liberty, Representative 
Government. Introd. by Prof. Lindsay. 
The Spectator. 4 vols., sold separately. 


Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
and Corrected. 


Homer’s Iliad (Derby) and Odyssey (Cowper). 


Revised 


ESSAYS by Montaigne (Florio), Addison, Ar- 
nold (2 vols.), Bacon, Browne, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, Emerson, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Ruskin and others. 

NOVELS by Austen, the Brontes, Bunyan, 
Cooper, Defoe, Dickens, Eliot, Fielding, Haw- 
thorne, Kingsley, Lytton, Reade, Scott, Steven- 
son, Thackeray, Trollope and others. 

THE PRINCIPAL POETS. Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Burns, Coleridge, Dante (Cary), Goethe’s 
Faust (Latham), Goldsmith, Herrick, Keats, 
Longfellow, Milton, Shelley, Tennyson and 
others. 
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